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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


9 The door to China has been shut in our face; behind 
' it are marshalled the serried ranks of Russia, yet a 
bewing Russian diplomat assures us that we de- 
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How Russia Bars Our Way in China. 


THE CLIMAX of mendacity was reached by Count 

Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Washington, in 
his recent interview on the attitude of Russia regarding 
Manchuria, when he stated that Major Conger our min- 
ister to China, had been grossly deceived and duped con- 
cerning Russian demands upon China. A more efficient 
and trustworthy public servant than Minister Conger 
would be hard to find. Shrewd and hard-headed, he is 
the kind of an American who demands that you show 
him the proof, and it can be depended upor that any 
representations made to the State Department by Mr 
Conger concerning the demands of Russia upon China 
are true. 

Count Cassini’s Communication comes near to being a 
national insult, and it is pitiable that our State Depart 
ment should apparently satisty itself by asking the Rus- 
sian ambassador to reduce his communication to writing 
and then safely tuck it away with the other precious 
representations of Russia on the subject of its intentions, 
all of which will not be worth the paper they are written 
on When the time comes for Russia to show her true in 
tentions by her acts. [It is well that Americans should 
excite themselves over the question of an open door into 
Manchuria, for this territory is as large as all that part 
of the United States east of the Mississippi and north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Lying as it does within the 
same parallels as that part of our country, its population 
of 20,000,000 offers one of the most promising markets 
for American products. 

Before the Chinese trouble of 1900) almost three- 
fourths of our exports to China finally entered the three 
northern ports—Che Foo, ‘Tien-Tsin, and New Clhwang 
New Chwang alone taking almost half of our total exports 
of cotton goods to that country. Although the Boxer 
movement never extended to New Chwang, its trade was 
practically killed after Russia’s seizure of that port, which 
she still holds and from which point of vantage she now 
controls the entire trade of Manchuria. ‘The miserable 
folly of talking about preserving the “open door’? can 
only be understood when it is known that there is no 
“open door,” but that th» door to Manchuria is closed and 
has been closed for three years. 

Two Americans, recently attempting to enter this 
territory to look after interests that they had long held 
there, were stopped by Russian soldiery at’ Shang-hai- 
Kwan and detained for ten days. Each day some Rus- 
sian officer visited them apologizing profusely for their 
detention, and promising on the morrow to give them 
passports to their destination. After ten days’ delay 
one American returned in disgust to Tien-T’sin. The 
other secured his passport on the eleventh day, and went 
on to New Chwang. There he took a Chinese cart, and 
making an all-day trip, arrived at his destination at 
night and put up ina Chinese inn. He had not much 
more than made himself comfortable when he was vis- 
ited by a Russian officer, who after inspecting his pass- 
port declared that it was insufficient, and refused to 
allow him to remain in the'town over night. He was there- 
fore bundled into his cart and hustled back to New 
Chwang, arriving there early the next morning, an escort 
of Russian soldiery being furnished a part of the way to 
see that he did not attempt to return. This is the way 
in which Russia holds open the door to a territory that 
once took millions of American goods annually. 

The door is not only closed, but unless immediate 
action is taken, Russia will soon have the door nailed 
shut beyond all hope of opening. Sternly and per- 
emptorily we must demand that the door closed three 
years ago, and which still remains closed, be opened and 
opened at once. It seems strange that experienced 
diplomats here and elsewhere can any longer be deceived 
by Russian diplomacy, which denies everything, promises 
everything, gives every assurance desired, and _ protests 
with a great show of indignation against ascribing to 
its actions an ulterior purpose, but which proceeds, over 
broken promises, in violation of treaties, in disregard of 
assurances and pledges, and in the face of absolute 
denials, to press its demands and accomplish its pur- 
poses ; halting not until confronted with the only argu- 
ment that Oriental character understands, namely, the 
presence of superior force. ’ 


are 
ceived, and that the door stands open. ‘To believe him 
is to stamp ourselves fools; to be lulled by his assur- 
ances into inaction till the world’s greatest market is 
lost to us would be a national crime. 


e e 
“Let No Guilty Man Escape.” 
Hk FEDERAL government makes a serious mistake, 
In our judgment, in showing leniency in cases of 
officials charged with misdeeds in various departments of 
the public service. Such, for instance, are the cases of 
the army and naval officers accused of smuggling in Porto 
Rico whose prosecution has been ordered dropped ; the 
officials of the Post-office Department who have been 
allowed to resign under charges of misconduct, and one 
of whom is now charged with having connived at the 
abstraction of important papers from a safe in his office ; 
the customs officers at this port whose fraudulent prac- 
tices were smoothed over, and the numerous instances of 
recent date where wrong-doing in connection with naval 
tests and the army field service has been passed over 
with either a trivial punishment or none at all. 

So much of this remarkable forbearance has been shown 
toward men guilty of offenses under the Federal laws 
as to create the impression that the government at Wash- 
ington is swayed more by sentiment than by considera- 
tions of absolute right and justice in its treatment of 
We need hardly add that this is a most 
unfortunate impression to create in a time like the pres- 
ent when breaches of trust and other crimes among men 
in high station seem to be increasing, and so much earnest 


wrong-doers, 


and vigorous effort is being made to arrest this tendency 
in our lower and subordinate circles of government, and 
particularly in our municipalities. The thing needed to 
stop the plundering of municipal treasuries, the shameless 
bribery and corruption rampant in many Legislatures, 
the wholesale debauchery of the electorate, is that men 
guilty of these misdeeds shall be treated not with less 
but with more rigor than ordinary criminals are treated, 
so that they ray be punished promptly and to the full 
extent of the law. 

Acts of malfeasance and betrayals of publie trust, such 
as have brought shame and reproach upon so many ol 
our municipalities and State governments during the 
past few years, will not cease until a stern example is 
made of men found guilty of such deeds. When that time 
comes, public plunderers of the Tammany stripe, whose 
stealings run into the millions, instead of being allowed 
to retire to England or elsewhere to invest ill-gotten gains 
in race-horses and bull-pups, will be sent to prison as 
promptly and under sentences as adequate to their crimes 
as ordinary pickpockets and other thieves. We shall 
have an end then of the kind of sentiment expressed by 
one of the St. Louis beodiers, who protested against the 
punishment awarded him on the ground that he had only 
been following a common and long-standing practice 
among city officials of his rank, “just doing what every- 
body else has done.” 

And nowhere else can such an impressive and salutary 
example be set in the punishment of official misconduct 
as by the government at Washington, and nowhere, for 
like reasons, ¢an mistaken leniency, the condonation of 
offenses through political or other influences, be more 
fatal to the public welfare, President Grant showed th 
right spirit in this matter when he refused to drop a crim 
inal prosecution where a Cabinet officer was implicated, 
and when in the case of the star route disclosures, in which 
some of his professed friends were involved, he declared : 
“Let no guilty man escape.” It is this attitude which the 
government should take in all cases. It is always in 
order to temper justice with merey, but rarely to allow 
merey to make up the whole compound. When the men 
who sit in our highest seats of authority, at our chief 
centre of law and government, may be justly charged with 
weakness and infirmity of purpose in their attitude toward 
crime and criminals, what can we expect in the lower 
spheres of government throughout the country? 


The Courts and the Negro. 


Ik. question of the suppression of the negro vote in 
the South looms up as one of the leading ones of the 
period. The friends of the negro and the negro himself 
have determined to appeal to the courts for redress for 
what they claim to be great political wrongs. ‘The recent 
decision of Justice Holmes, in which five members of the 
Supreme Court of the United States concurred, in the 
noted Alabama case, is therefore of particular interest. 
The Constitution of Alabama requires a preliminary 
registration and those who are thus registered become 
permanently entitled to vote and are not subject to prop- 
erty and other disqualifications. A negro, named Giles, 
claimed that he was entitled to be registered on the pre- 
liminary list, but that registration was refused him, while 
all the white voters were accepted as eligible! The 
decision of Judge Holmes, which is that of a majority 
of the United States supreme court, is to the effect that 
the court has no power to redress political wrongs of 
this character, that it cannot take charge of a State 
government and administer it, and that relief must be 
sought from the political department of the government, 
namely the Congress of the United States. In other 
words the States have the sole constitutional right to 
fix the qualifications of voters, and with this right the 
Federal courts cannot interfere. This decision is as far- 
reaching as it is significant and it brings Congress face 
to face with a question of absorbing interest, for no 
doubt an appeal will be made to it at the next session 
to reduce the representation in the House of Representa- 
tives of states which disfranchise any class of their 
citizens, 
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The Plain Truth. 


(GENER \L MILES, whom the public has come to reg ird 
“as more or less ot a picture-paper ge me ral, creat a 
sensation once in a while, if seldom on the battlefield, 
The publication of his report following his visit of jp. 
spection to the Philippines, which was expected to be 
sensational, fell flat because its disclosures were jot 
new and because its allegations had been discounted jy 
the “ anti-imperialist ” howlers of New England. It | id 
been charged that Secretary Root suppressed the report 
and this charge was promptly met by the publication of 
the document, though what public service was rendered 
by this we fail to understand. It certainly does not 
make things better to have reflections on the humanity 
and soldier-like qualities of the officers and the rank 
and file of our army sent broadeast over the world, 
General Miles’s report affords another evidence of thy 
fact that it is easier to criticise than to create; easier to 
pass hasty judgment on the difficult tasks of those whose 
hands are full of work than to turn in and help bear 
their burdens. 
_ 
HATEVER MAY have been the merits of the par- 
ticular case under advisement, Justice and common 
sense surely found a voice in the criticism passed by a 
United States Circuit Court judge in Boston, the other 
day, when he issued an order restraining the Post-office 
Department from holding up the mail of a concern ac- 
cused of fraud, on the ground that the department had 
acted in a too hasty and arbitrary fashion. There was too 
much room for oppression, said the Judge, and too much 
injustice in refusing the mail to a business concern with- 
out giving the defendant a chance to state his side of 
the story. He further held that the Post-office Depart- 
ment should not hold up mail unless it was ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to show cause to the courts why it 
should be done, It is gratifying to know that a power 
exists somewhere which may be appealed to for imme- 
diate and peremptory relief from the harsh and auto- 
cratic rulings which in late years have so often emanated 
from the Post-office Department. ‘Take the new rule in 
regard to the use of mutilated stamps, for instance. We 
do not believe for a moment that this sbsurd regulation 
would stand the test of law, as it surely does not of com- 
mon sense. Should a valuable letter be held up because 
it happened to bear a stamp slightly torn, the postal 
Officials may find out what the law has to say of this 
silly and meddlesome regulation. 
= 
UCH HAS been written in very recent days about the 
“secrets of success” in life, and many men of large 
wealth and great financial achievements have been inter- 
rogated with the view of getting at the process whereby 
they have made themselves what they are. So much has 
been made of these interviews in some quarters that one 
may readily imagine that the impression has been con- 
veyed to some minds that the attainment of riches is 
really due, in a large degree, to some mysterious power or 
occult’ method, known only to a lucky few. Of course 
such impressions are wholly baseless and = misleading. 
There are no “secrets”? about success in business and no 
mysteries. Neither is there any royal road to wealth 
any more than there is to knowledge. Mr. James Bb. 
Duke, the multi-millionaire and head of the American 
Tobaeco Company, gave away all the “secrets” there are 
about success in any business enterprise when he said 
recently in a newspaper interview—“ A man can do best 
that which he loves best. If he has started in a business 
which he cannot learn to love, then he should go into some 
other business. He will never succeed in this age of com- 
petition unless he can find real pleasure in his work. 
The making of money is not a sufficient incentive. He 
must find his highest enjoyment in the task itself. No 
man who works along that line can fail. That is my 
judgment, based on my own experience and my observa- 
tion.”’ These few sentences sum up the whole philosophy 
of “getting on” in the world in any line of endeavor, and 
not much that is really valuable could be added to this 
counsel though a whole book were written about it. 
— 
Hk smashing decision against the Northern Securities 
Company, under the Sherman Anti-trust law, has led a 
great many Republicans to believe that all the opponents 
of the trusts must hereafter be found enrolled under the 
banner of Roosevelt and the Republican party. <A recent 
significant utterance of that aspiring political reformer 
and diplomatic Democrat, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, at a 
harmony dinner in Brooklyn, is significant. Mr, Shepard 
declares that the Northern Securities decision is the only 
anti-trust achievement under a Republican administration 
that has been made in six years, and that’ President 
Cleveland did two or three times as much during his 
Democratic administration. Mr. Shepard adds  signifi- 
eantly that “ the result of a thousand lawsuits and judg- 
ments like that in the merger suit would be as nothing 
in breaking down the system of special tariff privileges 
and unjust, unfairly discriminating taxation for which 
the Republican party stands.” In other words, no matter 
how drastic the anti-trust legislation of a Republican 
Congress, nor how successful the prosecution of illegal 
combinations by a Republican Attorney General under 
Roosevelt’s administration, the Democratic party will 
still demand tariff legislation as the only panacea for the 
evils of the trust. The next presidential campaign will, 
in all probability, be fought out on this line and it_be- 
hooves the Republican party to bear that fact in mind, 
and it especially behooves those misguided and in 
erate Republican advocates of * the Iowa idea,” viz.: that 
the tariff fosters monopolies, to take into consideration @ 
situation that may involve them, if not their purty, 2 
great peril. 
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HE CONFERRING by a royal hand of a decoration 

on a missionary is so unusual an occurrence as to 
make any instance of it 
worthy of special note. 
To the King of Italy be- 
longs the credit for a re- 
cent performance of this 
almost unique act. His 
Majesty bestowed the 
badge of the Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus 
on the Rev. Dr. William 
Burt, the leading Meth- 
odist Episcopal mission- 
ary in Rome. Dr. Burt 
is an American and he 
represents the Methodist 
Episcopal Missionary So- 





ciety, whose headquarters 
is in New York City. 
The doctor wore his deco- 
ration at a private inter- 
view which he had with 
the monarch the other 
day, and in which he in- 
formed the latter of the 
important work that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States is doing in Italy and elsewhere 
in Kurope. Among other matters Dr. Burt mentioned 
the Boys’ Brigade, founded in’ Italy by his society, 
and having no less a person than Guglielmo Marconi 











REV. DR. WILLIAM BURT, 
American Methodist missionary 
wated by the King ot Italy. 


as its honorary president. The King seemed to be 
deeply interested in all that Dr. Burt related, and he 
expressed cordial sympathy with the endeavors of the 
missionary and his associates. With this indorsement from 
so high a quarter the doctor’s missionary efforts should 
hereafter prove even more effective than in the past. 
4 

N° HIGHER compliment could be paid to the character, 

intelligence, and yveneral ability of the American 
people than the practice common among the rulers and 
governments of other countries of calling Americans into 
their service in various important capacities. To such 
an extent has this been done that searce any power in 
the Far East is not to-day profiting by the experience 
and wisdom of councillors chosen from the body of our 
citizenship and appointed to high and responsible posi 
In this way China, 
Japan, Persia, Egypt and other and less important 
States have been greatly helped in their progress toward 


tions in the service of these powers. 


a higher civilization. A recent selection of this kind 
has been made in the choice of Prof. Edward H. Stroe- 
bel, of the Harvard Law School, to the position of legal 
adviser to the King of Siam. It will be remembered 
that the Crown Prince of Siam paid this country a 
visit last year and it is quite possible that this ap 
pointment is one result of that visit. Prof. Stroebel has 
had an extensive diplomatie experience and has also 
occupied various responsible positions in our govern 
ment service. He has been Secretary of the United 
States Legation at} Madrid, Minister to Eeuador, Min 


ister to Chili and was Third Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1893-94. In 1897 he was appointed arbitrator 
in the Freraut claim between France and Chili. In 


1899 he was appointed counsel for Chili before the 
United States and Chilian Claims Commission at Wash 
ington. 
_ 

A ROMANCE in high life that had ended more happily 

than many such romances do was that which found its 
culmination a 
few years ago in 





the marriage of 
the Grand Duke 
Michael, a_ fa 
vorite cousin of 
the Czar of Rus- 


sia, to the 
Countess Torby. 
The marriage 


was morganatic 
and by contract- 
ing it the Grand 
Duke forfeited 
his position in 
the royal line, 
and not a little 
else besides that 
is dear to the 
hearts of men. 
But it seemed to 
have been a case 
of true love 














against the 
world, with the 
victory going 


where it should 
veneath his rank, and his daughter. go with a true 


GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, OF RUSSIA, 


Who married } 
man, and the Duke has apparently had no cause to re- 
gret his choice, for 


very happy. 


the married life of the two has been 
i The Countess Torby is said to be a most 
charminy woman and her inferior rank has not made 
her less popular in court cireles in Europe. The Grand 
Duke and his wife, with their little daughter, spend 
much of their time in England where they have a coun- 


try-seat in Staffordshire and entertain in truly royal 
fashion. 


Go} 
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CURIOUS fact for which students of medical science, 
and possibly the psychologists, might be able to 
offer some explanation appears in the ability which some 
individuals apparently enjoy of arresting the process of 
advancing age for considerable periods of time. Every 
one knows both men and women who, to all outward 
seeming, have remained at a standstill, so far as all ap- 
pearances of age are concerned, for periods of from fifteen 
to twenty years, no observable change occurring in form 
or feature. This period of fixity, so to speak, these 
happy years of later youth, occur generally with people 
who have passed the meridian of life, or, to speak more 
definitely, when they are passing through their fifties 
and sixties. There seems to be an interval here when, 
with many people, the physical status quo is preserved 
right along for years, making the pericd truly the 
veritable summer time of life. Senator Depew, for 
instance, is a man who has apparently not advanced a 
step toward old age in the past twenty years. He de- 
clared, in fact, at his recent birthday dinner at the 
Montauk Club, that he felt younger at sixty-nine than 
he did at forty-nine, and his physical appearance bears 
out the statement. Is there such a thing, after all, as 
a fountain of (temporary) youth? And if so, how may 
it be found ? 
os 

O PROUDER or nobler distinction can come to any 

citizen of the British empire than to be adjudged wor- 
thy to wear the Victoria 
Cross, a badge given only 
to those who have distin- 
guished themselves — by 
some signal act of bra 
very. ‘The bestowment of 
the Cross has always been 
made with careful dis- 
crimination and the num- 
ber who have received it 
has been few. The first 
presentation was made to 
the heroes of the Crimean 
and Baltic Campaigns by 
Queen Victoria on Fri- 
day, June 26, 1857, and 
the first to receive the 
coveted decoration was 
the gallant officer whose 
portrait is produced here- 
with. Admiral — Lueas 
was acting-mate of the 
Hecla during the attack 
on Bomarsund, and in the 
course of the action a shell dropped on the Heela’s deck 





ADMIRAL LUCAS, 


The English naval officer who was the 
first to receive the Victoria Cross. 


without exploding. While the fuse was yet burning Mr. 
Lucas picked up the shell and heaved it overboard, a 
display of courage and coolness which must have saved 
many lives, and was fithy rewarded by the bronze cross 
“For Valour,” 
a 

MA YOR HARRISON, of Chicago, seems to be keeping 

well up the traditions of his family so far as the posses- 
sion of the mayoralty is 
concerned. His father, 
Carter Harrison, Sr., was 
elected to the office for 
five terms, three of them 
in succession, and was 
serving his fifth term 
when he was assassinated 
by Prendergast, who was 
subsequently hanged for 
the crime. His son, Car- 
ter Harrison, Jr., was re- 
Mayor for the 
fourth consecutive term 
on April 7, after the 
hardest contest he has 


elected 


yet had, his chief oppo- 
nent, Mr. Graeme Stew- 
art, the Republican can- 
didate, being only about 
7,000 votes behind him, 
in a total vote of about 
300,000, The recent may- 
oralty campaign revolved 





CARTER HARRISON, 


Elected mayor of Chicago for the 
fourth time. 


largely round the question of local traction franchises 
on which the majority of the voters apparently believed 
that Mayor Harrison took a position more in the city’s 
interests than his Republican opponent. The Mayor 
himself immediately after the result was announced 
declared: “ This is a vietory for the believers in mu 
nicipal ownership, in the referendum, and in a settle 
ment of the traction question in the interests of the 
people of Chicago, In other words, it is a victory for 
Others interpret the elee- 
tion to mean that the majority are in favor of a “ wide 


Chicago and Chicagoans.” 


open town,” such as it is alleged Chicago has always 
been under the administration of the Harrisons. Mr. 
Harrison’s local successes have caused him to be mentioned 
as a possible candidate for higher political honors. 
7 

HILE IT is true that many women of large wealth 

and high social standing seem satisfied to lead what 
has often been called a “ butterfly existence,” an un- 
ending round of gayety, it is also true that others of the 
same class devote much of their time and means to 
works of charity and benevolence, but of this the world 
hears much less. To the latter element belong Miss 
Helen Gould and also her sister-in-law, Mrs. Howard 
Gould, neither of whom care for fashionable society but 
are much given to doing good in quiet ways. It has 
heen the regular practice of Miss Gould for years to 
entertain parties of poor little ones at her beautiful home 
on the Hudson and she is a generous supporter of many 


507 





charities for children. It was Mrs. Howard Gould who 
entertained two hundred little people in a hall at Easter 
time who had been gathered in by the City Mission 
from the East Side. Besides giving them a happy after- 
noon with games and other amusements, the children 
were provided with substantial gifts to take home, in- 
cluding clothing material with all necessary belongings. 


7. 

NE of the most sensational and lamentable of recent 

episodes in the political world was the downfall of Lieu-~ 
tenant-Governor John A, 
Lee of Missouri. A man 
of ability, influence and 
good repute, he had, un- 
til recently, fair prospects 
of becoming the Governor 
of the State. Some time 
ago an investigation was 
set on foot into reports 
of bribery and of corrup- 
tion involving several 
members of the Missouri 
Legislature. Probably 
the most unsavory state 
of affairs in American 
legislative annals was 
disclosed and Lieutes. int- 
Governor Lee was impli- 
eated with others in the 
defeat of an important 
bill by alleged corrupt 
means, This 





measure 
sought to repeal the stat- 
ute which gives the bak- 


JOHN A. LEE, 


Lieutenant - Governor of Missouri, 
who resigned under charges. 


ing powder trust an absolute monopoly in the state by 
prohibiting the sale of baking powder containing alum. 
Had the bill been enacted free competition in the article 
would have been restored, to the financial detriment of 
the trust. It was-hinted that Lieutenant-Governor Lee 
had distributed in a hotel at St. Louis, a large amount 
of “boodle” among certain senators who had_ voted 
against the repeal bill. Lee fled from the state but 
returned and testified before the grand jury in the 
Exposition City. Afterward he was driven by outraged 
publie sentiment to resign his office and thus to wind 
up his publie career. 
a 
HE HUNDREDTH anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam Henry Furness, the distinguished Unitarian 
preacher and hymnologist, was recently celebrated in Phil- 
adelphia, where he was a pastor for fifty years. The hymns 
used on this occasion were all composed by Dr. Fur- 
ness. Glowing, eloquent, and loving tributes to bis 
memory were paid by Drs. Edward Everett: Hale, Rob- 
ert Collyer, and John W. Chadwick. Dr. Furness was 
on terms of close personal intimacy with Emerson, and 
was also numbered in the group of early abolitionists 


. along with Theodore Parker, Lucretia Mott, Whittier, 


and Garrison. In his anniversary address, Dr. Chadwick 
recalled the fact that after the Brooks assault on Sum- 
ner, in 1856, the Senator came to Philadelphia as the 
guest of Dr. Furness, “‘and they went into the interior 
together, if haply the strength of the hills might give 
back Sumner to himself.” John Brown was hanged 
December 2d, 1859: and on the 15th of the month 
George William Curtis came to Philadelphia to give a lee- 
ture on “The Present Aspect of the Slavery Question.”’ 
A mob was threatened, and the question was raised 
whether he should substitute another lecture, “Contem- 
porary Art in Europe.” Dr. Furness agreed with Mr. 
Curtis that the lecture announced must be given—and 
it was so, Dr. and Mrs. Furness walking to the hall with 
Mr. Curtis, innocent of the six revolvers in the pockets 
of the friends who walked close beside them. 
- 

F THERE is “no slip twixt the cup and the lip” in this 
I matter, the famous and popular violinist, Jan Kubelik, 
will within a 
year become the 








husband of one 
of the most 
beautiful and 
richest women 
in Europe, the 
Countess Mari- 
anne von Czaky- 
Szell. The 
countess is the 
daughter of a 
Hungarian mag- 
nate and the di- 
vorced wife of 
Count Czaky, an 
officer in a hus- 
sarregiment, 
Shortly after 
herdivorce three 
years ago, the 
countess heard 
Kubelik play in 
her native town 
of Debreezin, in 
Hungary, and 
was enraptured JAN KUBELIK 

with the musi- and his fiancée,a beautiiul Hungarian noblewoman 

cian as well as the music. They did not see each 
other again until Kubelik played in Vienna a few 
months ago, when the attention of the audience was 
divided between the wondrous playing and the beautiful 
countess. The next day they were solemnly betrothed. 
Countess Marianne is a year younger than her fiance, 
who is twenty-four. She is possessed of a fortune, so that 
the future looks rosy for the young Bohemian and _ his 
Hungarian bride. 
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NE MAY not be open to the 

charge of being a mere dream- 
er of dreams of the Bellamy or 
Jules Verne type if he expresses 
the conviction that the present 
century will witness a revolution 
and an enlargement of our means 
and methods of transportation on 
land and sea even more marvelous 
than that witnessed in the century 
recently closed. In other words, 
as enormous and amazing as the 
advancement has been during the 
past hundred years from the sail- 





ing-vessel, the stage-coach, and 
the canal-boat, in which our ex- 
cellent foretathers made their 
slow and tedious journeys to 
and fro over the face of the earth, by « span equal, 
if not greater, will be the advancement we shall make 





over the present methods in the century to come, And 
this prediction is not based on mere fancy, on specula 
tive ideas conjured up by a too exuberant imagination, 
but on a foundation of cold facts and scientific princi 
ples, on things already accomplished or fairly on the 
way to accomplishment. 

Among the features of the new and improved methods 
of travel will be a great increase in speed and facility 
of movement, a larger degree of independence in the 
ownership and control of the best means of transporta 
tion and a lowering of cost that will bring such means 
within the reach of the masses of the people. The chief 
agent in this revolution will be electricity in its many 
and various applications. Indeed, it may be confidently 
asserted in the light of recent developments, that the 
mysterious and ever wonderful power we call electricity 
will be in the near future almost the sole reliance for 
the propulsion of conveyances in the air, on the waves 
and on the land, displacing steam, gas and compressed 
air as well as the much older agency of horse power 
for all these purposes. 

With the building of such splendid highways as that 
now proposed between New York and Chicago and the 
extension of good roads throughout the nation such as 
is now certain under liberal appropriations already 
made, or proposed, by the national and state govern 
ments, with the co-operation of civie bodies and publie- 
spirited individuals, the way will be made clear for the 
use and enjoyment of the best and speediest methods of 
conveyance that may be devised. The existence of the 
one thing will, in fact, stimulate the development of the 
other. Nothing has helped the good roads movement 
so much now as the bicycle and the automobile and this 
stimulation has only just begun. These are the agencies 
that have brought about the demand that Congress 
shall appropriate $20,000,000 for the use of the federal 
good roads bureau and that led the New York Legis 
lature at its recent sitting to actually set aside 
$50,000,000. 

The motor-carriage in all its many forms from the 
light and simple vehicle which a four year old child 
ean use with safety to the commodious coach with a 
earrying capacity of fifty or more people is the coming 
queen of the highways,and the next generation will see 
these vehicles in as common and even more universal 
use than bicycles and buggies are in their present form. 
Multitudes of people will own and use automobiles 
who could never hope to own horses and a stable outfit. 
In a recent number of the World’s Work Mr. Henry 
Norman has indulged in some speculations in regard to 
the immediate future of the automobile which are 
highly interesting and not at all visionary. As Mr. 
Norman puts it, the lowest priced motor car even now 
costs less a year than a horse and carriage and does 
five.times the work. The effect of all this on our civil- 
ization, according to Mr. Norman, is destined to be 
startling. It will give the ordinary man an area of 
activity of nearly 3,000 square miles instead of the 
500 possessed by the horse-owner and the very few 
enjoyed by the pedestrian. 

Mr. Norman believes that the motor will avenge the 
old stage-coach by killing off the railway. Whether 
the latter process is actually effected or not the popular 
use of the motor-carriages and the rapid extension of 
trolley roads’ must certainly make the travelling public 
much more independent of the railway, the latter being 
gradually confined to the heavy freight business and 
through travel between distant points. In the past 
seven years the number of persons carried by the rail- 
ways of the United States has fallen off by twelve 
millions, the causes of which are too obvious to need 
statement. With familiarity of use and good roads 
will come a larger allowance for speed for automobiles 
so that men can make long journeys as rapidly as they 
see fit without resorting to railways, except for the 
greater distances. At a rate of thirty miles an hour 
and upwards, it will be possible to reach a point any- 
where, for instance, within a radius of one hundred and 
eighty miles of New York in an afternoon at the most, 
and within the suburban district within a few minutes, 
thus rendering one independent of both trolleys and rail- 
ways. On the Chicago and New York highway an au- 
tomobile trip to such points, by the way, as Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Detroit will be a matter of less concern 
than a carriage drive to Poughkeepsie is now and will 
be taken with more ease and enjoyment. 

It has been announced within a year past that Mr. 


Edison is at work upon a new device whereby it is ex- 
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A Wonderful Transformation in Future 
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pected that electric motors for vehicles of all kinds 
will be greatly reduced in size, weight and cost, while 
at the same time their capacity for retaining electrical 
energy for a long period of time will be greatly increased. 
If these promises are realized, it is certain to be fol 
lowed by an enormous extension of the use of automo 
biles as well as all other machines using electric motors. 
There is little or no hazard in predicting that within 
twenty-five years electric motors will largely replace 
all other motive agencies both for business and for 
pleasure in the country as well as in towns and cities; 
light express matter as well as mail will be delivered 
by automobiles in remote rural districts; the commercial 
traveller, the wandering peddler, and itinerant preacher 
will discard their old conveyances for the new and better 
ones, 

Automobiles will be so light, simple, and easily man 
aged and so provided with safety devices that women 
and children can use them far more freely and with 
much less risk than horses can be used, in addition to 
being saved the trouble and annoyance connected with 
animals that must be fed and stabled. One may dare 
to predict almost anything for the future of the auto- 
mobile and yet have his most extravagant predictions 
fall short of the things that will actually be achieved 
a few years hence, 

As for the trolley system itself, we are only begin- 
ning to realize its tremendous possibilities for cheap 
and rapid transit. Its present dimensions are far 
greater than most people imagine and the process of 
extension is going forward by thousands of miles every 
vear. Six months ago there were 20,000 miles of elee 
tric roads in the United States and it was estimated 
that five thousand miles would be added to this during 
the current year. And the rate of speed on these roads 
and the uses to which they are put are constantly in 
creasing. On the electric line from Indianapolis to 
Muncie, Indiana, the trolley cars cover the fifty-three 
miles in two hours, a time only ten minutes longer than 
that of the accommodation trains on the railroad. On 
this electric road the cars make a mile a minute on 
part of the route. On the Buffalo and Lockport electric 
line they make fifty miles an hour for part of their 
trip and cars are building to make seventy-five miles 
an hour—a rate that would carry one from New York 
to San Francisco in two days or less. The Indianapolis, 
Lebanon and Frankfort railway now under construction 
has arranged a schedule that calls for a maximum 
speed of sixty miles an hour. The Massachusetts trolley 
magnate who has recently had constructed for his pri- 
vate and family use a luxurious trolley car has led the 
way for a new means of pleasure and recreation with 
boundless possibilities of enlargement when all the 
trolley lines of the country are linked together as they 
will be some day. It will then be possible to ramble 
throughout the length and breadth of the land at a cost 
far below that of the private railway coach and with 
much greater ease and independence of movement. 

The substitution of electricity for steam on the rail- 
ways of the world is another important factor to be 
reckoned with in the future development of transporta- 
tion facilities, and one which must help the railways 
greatly in their competition with the automobile and 
the trolley. It has been announced during dhe past few 
months that a certain well-known electrical manufactur- 
ing concern was preparing to equip the railroads of 
the country with electric motors and that several of the 
great trunk lines were contemplating the early introdue 
tion of such motors. Sweden proposes to substitute 
electricity for steam in its national system of roads 
at once and it is estimated that the government will save 
twenty millions a year by the change, to say nothing of 
the increase of comfort, ease and speed of travel. Ger 
many is making experiments with eleetrie locomotives 
with a similar end in view, on its military roads, and 
has one line in operation between Marienfeld and Zossen 
on which a maximum of nearly one hundred miles an 
hour is maintained. With heavier roadbeds it is be 
lieved that this speed can be made practicable on electric 
lines generally. The new electric road to be built from 
New York to the Connecticut line promises to run its 
“ars at a hundred-mile rate. 

A prominent western engineer has recently devised 
what he calls “a new electric-pneumatic system of 
electric railway construction’ which promises to de- 
crease the cost of electrical equipment from twenty-five 
to forty per cent. Other engineers say that if this de- 
vice proves to be what its inventor claims, it will mean 
the immediate change of motive power on all the shorter 
steam railroads and in the near future on all the trunk 
and trans-continental lines. 

We shall not here dwell upon the prospects of im- 
proved facilities for ocean travel nor of aerial naviga- 
tion. The records of speed for steamships are constantly 
being broken and it is not unlikely that such achieve- 
ments as those of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. and other 
new ships within the past year may soon be left far 
behind. Twenty-five knots is the contract condition 
set for the new vessels under construction by the Cunard 
line, but if a reduction of vibration can be effected there 
is no apparent reason why this rate may not be exceeded 
and the time between America and Europe ultimately 
reduced to at least four days. Electricity may help to 
bring this result about also. As for the possibilities 
of aerial navigation, the field for speculation here is 
enormous, but it seems more proper at present to leave 
it to the fertile imagination of writers like Mr. H. G. 
Wells than to attempt a sober forecast of what may 
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happen in this direction. Devel- 
opments may occur here within 
the next few years which, if 
prophesied now, would read like 
wild sensationalism, and it is 
equally probable that no great ad- 
vancement may be made. It is 
hardly safe to make dogmatic 
statements either way. The San- 
tos-Dumont experiments have not 
been very encouraging, and yet 
so excellent and conservative an 
authority in aeronautics as Pro- 
fessor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, predicts that we shall 
be sailing through air before many 
years with safety, speed, and 
comfort. With wireless telegraphy 
a fait accompli, and radium in the foreground as a source 
of exhaustless heat and light, who will dare to be in- 
credulous over anything any more ? 
7 e 


Call for an International Congress. 
I WE MAY have international congresses meeting at 
irregular intervals in various parts of the civilized 
world to settle such questions of vital and international 
importance as a universal postal system, a common cur- 
rency, a common standard of weights and measures, com- 
mon protection against plagues, and the rights and _privi- 
leges of all nations on the high seas, why is it not entirely 
practicable, and much wiser and better, to organize an 
international congress that shall meet at stated and regu- 
lar intervals to deliberate upon the many questions of 





common interest which are sure to come up in the future 
much more frequently than they have in the past, since 
other things are drawing all nations into much closer con- 
tact than they have ever been before? Such is the excel- 
lent reasoning employed by the American Peace Society 
in a memorial to the Legislature of Massachusetts asking 
it to adopt a resolution requesting Congress to author- 
ize the President to invite the governments of the world 
to establish such a body as that indicated. 

The proposition thus made is not a new one, and it 
will probably be regarded by many now, as it has been 
in the past, as chimerical and quite outside the range of 
present achievement. But why it should thus be regarded 
we fail to see. The Peace Society has a strong and stub- 
born argument in behalf of its proposal in the long list 
of international congresses and conferences which have 
been held in the past seventy years, most of which have 
been effective and successful in the purposes set before 
them. ‘Twenty-seven such bodies are named, beginning 
with the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which adjusted the 
questions left by the Napoleonic campaigns, and closing 
with the Pan-American Conterence held in Mexico City 
in 1901. The United States had representatives in 
twelve of these international conferences, including the 
International Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878 and 
the Prime Meridian Conference at Washington in 1885; 
three have been called together at its initiative and four 
have been held at our national capital. 

It is argued very justly that the step from the organ- 
ization and holding of such international conferences as 
those named to the formation of a regularly constituted 
world-congress meeting every five or seven years is a 
clearly logical step and one which should now be taken. 
The precedent is firmly established, the principle generally 
recognized ; it only remains now to embody the idea, whose 
wisdom and practicability have been proved,in a fixed 
and permanent institution. It is not proposed that the 
congresses shall at first have any powers beyond that 
which such bodies have usually had, viz.: the making of 
recommendations to their several governments in mat- 
The grant of legislative 
powers may come later when the time is ripe. 

That the tendencies of the age, all pointing, .as they 
do, to closer combinations, to increased solidarity of in- 
terest among men and nations, all favor such an inter- 
national body as thus proposed seems to us entirely clear. 
We can see a multitude of reasons why the proposition 
should meet with universal favor, and none why it should 
be opposed. Every consideration of peace and concord, 
of mutual prosperity and the general well-being of men; 
everything, in brief, that makes for true enlightenment 
and high civilization may be urged for the adoption of this 
noble and far-reaching plan. ‘That it will be achieved some 
day we have not the slightest doubt. But why not now ? 
* . 


Central Valley to Honor Palma. 


HE PEOPLE of the little village of Central Valley, 
N. Y., do not propose to let the fact be forgotten 
that the town was for many years the home of General 
Palma, the first President of the Cuban republic, and so 
they have been celebrating the first anniversary of his in- 
auguration, which occurred on May 20th, with all possible 
eclat. General Palma was a poor man during the 
entire period of his life at Central Valley, although im- 
mense sums of money contributed to the cause of Cuban 
independence passed through his hands. With a large 
family on his hands to support, he was often in financial 
straits, but always full of courage, faith, and hope. 
His integrity, earnestness, and devotion won for him 
the sincere respect of the entire community at Central 
Valley, and nowhere has his wise and firm course as Pres- 
ident of Cuba been followed with more keen and sym- 
pathetic interest. 


ters of international concern. 
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SHORT STOP AND A PLEASANT TALK TO THE PEOPLE OF RUSSELL. 





























RECEIVED WITH MUCH ENTHUSIASM AT ELLIS, 





TRIUMPHAL ARCH, BUNTING, FLOWERS, AND A BIG CROWD AT ABILENE. 


























GENERAL OUTPOURING OF THE INHABITANTS OF HAYS. 





TAKING A RIDE THROUGH KANSAS CITY'S CROWDED STREETS. 






































LEAVING THE METHODIST CHURCH AT SHARON AFTER RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ROYAL WELCOME IN KANSAS. 
HIS TOUR THROUGH THE SUNFLOWER STATE MARKED BY A CONTINUOUS POPULAR DEMONSTRATION, 


Photographs by our staff artist, G. B. Luckey, with the Presidential party. 







SPEAKING TO A MULTITUDE AT SALINA. 
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= Poor American Marksmanship the National Menace 


By H. Irving Hancock 


Former War Correspondent, and Author of ‘Life at West Point ”’ 











ECENT GERMAN criticism of American marksman- 
R ship has done much to create the lmnpression abroad 
that our army and navy are decidedly inferior to some 
of those of Europe in the matter of straight shooting. 
This is happily not yet the case. But the German crit 
ics have performed a very friendly service, if their re- 
marks succeed in awakening us to the realization of the 
fact that the excellence of American infantry fire is at 
present decidedly on the wane. 

In Cuba, during the Spanish-American War, the splen 
did little Fifth Army Corps whipped most effectively 
an approximately equal number of supposedly well 
trained Kuropean troops Our men before Santiago 
were mainly men of the regular army, men seasoned 
to all phases of out-door life, and, above all, men who 
had been trained to shoot and hit. The Spaniards, 
brave and hardy as they were, found it simply impos 
sible to face indefinitely the searching American rifle 
fire. To-day, something less than five years later, it Is 
extremely doubtful if the same number of American 
regulars could take Santiago under the same conditions 
that then existed. 

Why? Simply because the American regular army 
has decidedly deteriorated) in) marksmanship. Why 
should this be the case’ The reason is that the interest 
of the plain American people in marksmanship has of 
late years decreased most alarmingly. The little army 
at Santiago, capable of whipping, under equal condi 
tions, any other army in the world in very short order, 
was composed of men who had been for some time under 
the colors, and who had been recruited from sections 
of the country where frequent practice with the rifle 
was encouraged, Most of these men had been in the 
army for at least ten years and the greater percentage 
of them were reasonably skillful with the rifle before 
they went in under the watchful eyes of the army in 
structors. 

It is fair to assume, therefore, that it is only during 
the last fifteen years or so that Americans have begun 
gradually to lose their former pride in being able to 
send a bullet straight to the mark. Our average younger 
man in the ranks of the army to-day shows but a frae- 
tion of the skill with the rifle that would have been dis- 
played by the average recruit ten or fifteen years ago. 
This is not the fault of our officers; they are as capable 
as ever, and each regimental battalion, company, or pla 
toon commander is as anxious as ever that the unit of 
men under his orders should make, either on the range, 
or in the field, a perfect score. The whole fault lies 
with the material that is given to these splendidly 
trained army officers of ours, and the flaw in the na- 
tional armor of infantry-men is due solely to the in- 
creasing apathy of the plain American people, who sup- 
ply the recruits for the regular army and the volunteers 
in time of war. 

In 1897, according to high authority, only three per 
cent. of the troops in the British army were able to 
reach the standard of efficiency displayed by sixty-five 
per cent. of our regular troops. The German army was 
at that time a trifle in the lead of the British, but not 
enough so to give American officers any cause for sleep 
less nights on that head. When the British army went 
to South Africa it sustained repeated and almost ludi 
crous defeats at first, merely on account of the wretch 
edly bad marksmanship of poor Tommy Atkins, who, 
in most cases, is a boy who has never been accustomed 
to the use of the rifle, and who obtains his first notions 
of such a piece of mechanism after he has taken the 
oath of service. On the other hand, the Boers were men 
who had been trained in the use of the rifle almost from 
infancy. 
in the way of big game, takes with him but a single car- 
tridge, and if he returns without either game or car- 
tridge he dreads the derision that awaits him. That 
explains all the difference between a tiny nation that is 
able to defend itself long and stubbornly in determined 
warfare against one of the greatest powers of the world, 
whose men have not been encouraged to know the rifle 
before they march in under the colors. 


A Boer lad, who goes out to shoot something 


Great Britain’s first successes of any consequence be- 
gan after the arrival of her colonial volunteers. These 
men knew how to shoot as well, or nearly as well, as the 
Boers themselves. Why? Because a good many of the 
boys in Canada spend much of their time on the open 
plains or in the woods, and they own rifles, and learn 
how to use them in the pursuit of game. The young 
men of New Zealand and of Australia, brought up in 
wild life where the pursuit of game is often necessary, 
and where the spirit of emulation leads to great rivalry 
in shooting at marks, have learned at least the rudimen- 
tary work of the infantry-man, and they make material 
that is speedily moulded by the army infantry instructor. 

Just a few paragraphs back it is explained how Amer- 
ican, English and German troops stood as far back as 
1897. The case to-day is almost appalling. According 
to the most accurate figures that ean be obtained, the 
marksmanship of the German infantry averages a little 
more than about seven-tenths of our own efficiency. 
The British army shows an average of about six-tenths, 
and France is but little behind Great Britain in this 
respect. Even poor little Spain, which possesses admit- 
tedly the poorest marksmen to be found in Europe, is 
creeping up on us. On July 1, 1898, had Santiago been 
defended by German or English troops, we would have 





sustained severe defeat with such troops as we are able 
to raise at present. Even with the French we would 
have had great difficulty, and probable defeat, with our 
present material. 

It must be remembered that in war on land nearly 
all of the truly effective work must be done by the men 
who go on foot and carry rifles. True, the experience 
of the British in South Africa showed the efficacy of 
mounted infantry, but in action three men out of every 
four went ahead, while the fourth man remained behind 
with the horses. The three men fought as infantry, 
just the same as if they were not mounted, and the 
mounts were of use only for the purposes of mobility. 
Cavalry are useful for scouting and for escort work, 
but they do not take a really active part in the fighting 
unless they are dismounted and employed as prostrate 
infantry. The artillery has its work to do, to be sure, 
and valuable work at that, but it is the infantry-man 
who, carries the day by unerring work with the rifle. 
In South Africa the British, with splendid sections of 
artillery on the spot, had frequently the galling ex 
perience of seeing their big pieces captured, on account 
of the accurate work of the Boer sharpshooters. 

While our marksmanship as yet leads that of all other 
nations, we are so rapidly deteriorating that prompt 
action is needed to keep us in the lead. With such 
action we can easily hope to regain all of our former 
supremacy. Lack of interest in “ teaching the young 
idea how to shoot” will, undoubtedly, in time, bring 
about national disaster that will utterly revolutionize 
our present monetary leadership of the world, There 
can be no supremacy among nations without the ability 
to defend that supremacy by force of arms; and there is 
no virtue in our possessing arms unless our men are 
infinitely better skilled in the use of them than are the 
men of any other nation. If, for instance, the United 
States were to have trouble with Germany in Venezuela 
or Brazil ten years hence, and if the American deteriora- 
tion and German improvement in marksmanship were 
to continue in the same ratio as they have done during 
the last five years, the situation would be one to make an 
American patriot shudder. At such a time, and under 
such conditions, the placing of equal bodies of German 
and American troops under otherwise equal conditions 
would bring us disastrous defeat, through inability to 
cope with the enemy’s fire-drill. 

Kivery effort is being made in Germany to-day to bet- 
ter the results of target practice. As, practically, every 
young man in the Fatherland is required to serve a 
term in the army, there is not so much need of encour 
aging young men to learn how to point a gun rightly be- 
fore going under the colors. But every inducement is 
offered to bring about the best work on the range.  En- 
listed men who shoot excellently are given special privi 
leges, and money prizes are divided among those who 
lead. Non-commissioned officers who establish records 
are presented with watches, inscribed in the name of the 
Kaiser. Even commissioned officers are required to 
work faithfully on the range; every one of them must 
qualify in marksmanship if he hopes to retain his com- 
mission. Those who hold the highest records are pre- 
sented, in the name of the Kaiser, with swords or sabres 
The whole present spirit of the Gerinan army’s range 
discipline is that no man, possessed of good eyesight, 
can offer satisfactory excuse for failure to come up to 
the required standard. 

In England there has been much agitation since the Boer 
war for the attaining of a publie spirit that will per- 
mit and encourage boys to handle rifles before they en- 
ter the service. Officials of the war department have 
agitated the idea of providing rifle ranges at every pos- 
sible point, and to encourage the young men to go there 
and take free lessons in marksmanship under compe- 
tent instructors from the army. The volunteer and mi- 
litian ranges are already somewhat utilized by young 
men who have not taken the oath of service. There can 
be little doubt, from present indications, that the end 
of another year will witness in England the erection 
of sufficient ranges for the annual training of hundreds 
of thousands of young Britons. And these young men, 
so trained, will make the best possible material for en- 
listment in the regular army, or for immediate war 
service in the British volunteers or militia. 

In the British regular military establishment the 
greatest activity is now being shown in increasing ef- 
ficiency in rifle-fire. In especial it is to be noted 
that Tommy Atkins is being taught something that he 
did not very well understand before. He is learning to 
shoot from cover, and to do it rapidly and accurately. 
He is provided with all manner of targets, stationary 
and moving, and at all ranges from two hundred yards 
up. The determination of the British to qualify as 
sharpshooters is shown by the faet that a reeruit is 
now allowed but four seconds to rise from cover, make 
his shot on the target, and return to safe eover. Nor 
can he make a poor shot without censure. The veteran 
is obliged to perform the same task successfully in three 
seconds and the stop watch is at hand for proving his 
performance. . 

This, when the shooting is accurately done, equals the 
best work of the North American Indian, and it is 
from the latter that our infantrymen learned the feats 
that have made them so far the best infantrymen of 
the last hundred years. The Germans have become even 


more expert and accurate in firing at all targets and 
at all ranges from cover than have their British com- 
petitors. It is this work from cover that makes the 
rifleman dangerous in these days of smokeless powder, 
low trajectory, and long range. The nation whose troops 
are able to excel in firing from concealed positions will, 
all other things being equal, have complete advantage 
in time of war. The manner in which the two little 
joer nations proved the truth of this assertion has 
caused every leading nation of the world to revise its 
infantry regulations. 

Infantry instruction in the American army is most 
thorough. The officers are splendidly trained, and they 
work assiduously with the material that comes to hand 
in the shape of recruits. Most of the non-commissioned 
officers are men who understand the details of rifle 
work. If the people of this country revive their old en 
thusiasm for gun-work, there is no doubt whatever that 
the troops of the United States, both regular and volun 
teer, will be able, after a little, to show their old per 
centage of superiority over the troops of the other na 
tions of the world. There is every reason why our men 
should be the best shots to be found anywhere on the 
globe. We Americans represent a mixture of the best 
pioneer blood that has come out of Europe. Pioneers 
who go from any nation stand for the hardiest and 
bravest men. In new and wild countries, pioneers are 
obliged to use the rifle constantly, both for the protee- 
tion of life and the securing of meat. Practice makes 
such men perfect in the use of the rifle, and our an 
cestors were men who learned to shoot well through 
sheer necessity and the spirit of emulation that pioneer 
life causes among men of energy. Americans are sharp- 
shooters by inheritance, but that heritage must not be 
wasted through apathy, now that the days of momentary 
security are with us. 

In his recent speech at the ceremonies connected with 
the dedication of the War College at Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the hopeful, even enthusiastic, dec- 
laration that we would continue to possess the most ef 
ficient army and navy, of their sizes, in the world. The 
President is not given to boasting. He is a man of keen 
penetration, with ability to look ahead, and he is a 
scholarly historian, 3ut his speech sounded like a 
warning, when he advised the American people to be 
He is himself an expert 
rifle-shot, and a soldier who has proved his mettle. The 


able to do more than boast. 


President realizes more fully than do many Americans 
the dangers that menace us in this present sharp com- 
petition of the nations, unless we are prepared with 
hundreds of thousands of young men who know how 
to handle the rifle as expertly as did their predecessors 
of a generation ago. Commercial supremacy cannot be 
retained unless we have the force to bolster 1t up. Loss 
of that supremacy carries with it loss of prosperity. 
A nation not provided with the best military equipment 
is in the position of the multi-millionaire who sleeps 
with his treasures, and who has no force of competent 
policemen to guard them. 

The remedy for our present deterioration in marks- 
manship is not hard to find. The first ingredient in the 
remedy must be an awakened public interest in the 
whole subject of marksmanship. Parents should provide 
target rifles for boys who are old enough to be trusted 
with them. Gun clubs and hunting clubs should be or- 
ganized. The War Department should receive a_ suf 
ficient appropriation for the creation of special rifle 
ranges on or near every military reservation, and com- 
petent instructors should be provided from among the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
army. Money prizes might be awarded for the best 
scores in some of the classes, but badges and medals, 
given by the War Department to young civilians who 
make the best scores, would do much more to stimulate 
the present waning interest in rifle practice among 
Americans. 

In time of peace it is highly advisable to learn the 
use of the machines that count for most in time of war! 

. 


Legal Liability of Trade Unions. 


HE FINAL decision by an English court in the Taff 
Vale case, awarding $115,000 damages to an English 
railroad company against a union organization of railroad 
men is worthy of careful record, since it establishes the 
principle wherever English law applies that trade unions 
are legally responsible for their acts or the acts of their 
members and that such responsibility can be legally en- 
forced by levying upon the funds of the unions. It 
means, in effect, that if the unions are to enjoy power 
and authority they must suffer responsibility. If they 
‘an accumulate large funds and use them in fighting 
capitalists, those funds must be accessible and account- 
able through process of law as vouchers of the unions’ 
responsibility, and as hestages for their good behavior. 
There is plain justice and common sense in all this, and 
no union man ean object to it who desires that his cause 
shall stand on a sound and enduring basis. . 


e 2 
‘ 


Ir you want to know the time, “ask a policeman.” 
If you want to know where to go for the summer, ask a 
New York Central ticket agent, or send a two-cent stamp 
to Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy 
of America’s Summer Resorts. 
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T WAS eminently fitting, if indeed, not wholly inev- 

| itable, that the little village of Concord, Massachu- 
setts, should have been selected as the chief scene, or 
centre, of the exercises to be held:on May 25, to commem- 
orate the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. One of the founders of this 
famous New England town was an ancestor of the 
poet ind philosopher, his grandfather and his father 
betore him) were successively pastors of the Unitarian 
Church at Coneord, and here Emerson himself passed 
the happiest and most fruitful years of his long and 
fruitful life. While Concord therefore is intimately 
associated with other names of glorious memory, with 
lhoreau, the shy and mystie philosopher, the first 
American naturalist; with Aleott, the idealist and 
“ Socratic talker of his time,’ and his no less remarkable 
family, and with Hawthorne, first and ereatest among 
romancists of all ages, it is with the history and tra 
ditions of the kmerson family more than any other 
that the town is identified and will be known to future 
gen rations. 

Nearly everything in and about Concord speaks of the 
Emersons and a walk about the quiet streets and by 
ways of the village is like walking through an Emer 
son biography. The little hut on the edge of Walden 
Pond just out of Concord in which Thoreau lived and 
dreamed his many wonderful dreams was on land be 
longing to Emerson, and the hut itself was made of 
lumber hewed by Thoreau from Emerson’s woods; the 
“Old Manse,” rich in rare and gracious memories was 
built in 1765 by William Emerson, grandfather of 
Ralph Waldo; and here stand the Battle Monument and 
the bridge immortalized in Emerson’s hymn: 

“By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 


Ilere once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


It is true also that Emerson belonged to Coneord 
in a sense in which most of its other illustrious inhabi- 
tants never did. Thoreau’ was too much absorbed in 
studying the life of squirrels, birds and foxes to know 
or care much about the things that concerned his fel 
low-townsmen and their thoughts and sympathies sel 
dom ran together. The elder Alcott lived too much in 
the land of dreams and airy speculations to be of much 
service in the work-a-day world about him, and Haw 
thorne, during his four years residence here in the ‘ Old 
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HISTORIC OLD NORTH BRIDGE AT CONCORD, WHERE THE “ EMBATTLED FARMERS STOOD. ’—Henrs 


Manse,” lived as he had lived at Salem and elsewhere, 
coldly aloof from his neighbors and known only to a 
privileged few. 
in the affairs of the town at every point, holding it “a 
privilege to bear his part in civie duties and neighborly 
relations.” 


Emerson, however, interested himself 


In his reeent volume of reminiscences the Hlon. George 
H. Boutwell has reeorded the fact that Emerson knew 
how to act the part of a shrewd and successful politician 
when occasion demanded and had the confidence and es 
teem of his fellow citizens to such an extent that they 
aecepted his leadership and followed his advice without 
hesitation in the management of local affairs. He served 
as a school committeeman, joined the local fire asso 
ciation and helped to sustain the village lyeeum and 
other societies for the promotion of local interests. How 
near he drew himself to the hearts of those about him 
was attested by the reception accorded to him in 1873 
on his return from Europe, when all the bells of Con 
cord rang out a peal of weleome and a great throng 
of the townspeople escorted him from the train under a 
triumphal arch erected in his honor to his home. 

Thanks to certain features of its physical environ- 
ment and perhaps, also, we may venture to believe, to 
a sincere and reverent regard for its noble associations, 
Concord has been left largely untainted and unspoiled 
by the obtrusive and noisy devices of our up-to-date 
civilization, and rimmed around with pine-clad hills, 
the placid river flowing by, its one broad-shaded street, 


where “nothing is ever in a hurry,” the place invites 


to quiet thoughts and happy dreams no less now than in 
the days of long ago when it harbored so many of the 
“fine souls” of whom Emerson speaks and was the centre 
whence irradiated so many influences that still move 
and mould the thoughts to men. It still retains the 
charm that moved Emerson to write to the young woman 
who beeame his wife, not long before their marriage: 


‘IT must win you to love Concord. IT am born a poet 
of a low class without doubt, yet a poet. That is my nature 
and vocation. My singing, to be sure, is very husky and 
for the most part prose. Still [ am a poet in the sense of 
a perceiver and dear lover of the harmonies that are in 
soul and in matter, and especially of the correspondences 
between these and those. A sunset, a forest, a snow-storm, 
a certain river view, are more to me than many friends, 
and do ordinarily divide my day with my books Wherever 
I go, therefore, [| guard and study my rambling propensities. 
Now Concord is only one of a hundred towns in whieh I 
could find these necessary objects, but Plymouth, [ fear is 
not one. Plymouth is streets.” 
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BATTLE MONUMENT, OLD NORTH BRIDGE AND 
MINUTE MAN'S STATUE (IN BACKGROUND). 
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Emerson's fiancée, it shall be explained, war Miss 
Jackson of Plymouth and she had proposed that they 
make that historic old town by the sea their future 
home, but Kmerson’s plea for Concord seems to have 
been effectual, for here they came the day after their 
marriage, driving up from Plymouth in an old chaise, 
in which Kmerson had driven down alone on the day 
of the wedding; here their four children were born, here 
they lived for forty-seven years and here Emerson died, 
A more practical reason for Emerson’s choice of Con- 
cord than that given in his love-letter is mentioned by 
Kdwin M. Bacon in his recent “ Literary Pilgrimages,” 
in the fact that the village while affording the quiet 
that he needed was convenient to the stage-route to 
Boston, whither Emerson was compelled to journey quite 
often on business connected with his lectures and his 
hooks. 

The home into which young Emerson and his bride 
moved in September, 1853, was what was known as the 
“Coolidge house,” newly built on the Lexington road. The 
original estate consisted of the house and two acres of 
land. Emerson afterwards enlarged this by the purchase 
of the grove of pines extending to Walden Pond, and in- 
cluding the woodland traet with its rocky pinnacle 
on the farther shore. He never regretted this choice 
of a dwelling place. His son, Dr. Emerson, says: “ It 
proved exactly fitted for his purpose; gave privacy and 
company enough, and the habit of the town favored the 
simple living which he valued.” The house was partially 
destroyed by fire in 1872, but was practically restored 
to its former condition in the same summer, while 
Emerson was in Europe, and stands to-day, plain and 
square in its grove of sheltering pines, but little changed 
by the lapse of years either in its interior furnishings 
or in its immediate surroundings. 

Here, in the large front room, which was Emerson’s 
favorite study, is shown a mahogany centre table, on 
which rests the pen that wrote so many inspiring mes- 
sages to the world, and above the study is the room 
where the great thinker breathed his last one summer 
day in 1882. America has no literary shrine comparable 
with Concord, and inseparably associated, as it is, with 
such immortal names as those of Emerson and Haw- 
thorne, its fame is not likely to grow less in all the 
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PEACEFUL AND 
INVITING RETREAT. 
A LOOK DOWN LEXINGTON 
STREET, CONCORD. 


Photographs by J.S Henry. 


years to come 








OLD MANSE, BUILT BY EMERSON’S GRAND- 
FATHER, FAMOUS AS HAWTHORNE’'S HOME. 

















FiRST PARISH CHURCH, RELIGIOUS CENTRE OF THE OLDEN TOWN, 











A FAR-FAMED INTELLECTUAL SHRINE—EDIFICE OF THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 
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HEAD OF THE NATION BREAKFASTING IN PLAINSMAN’S STYLE AT A COW-PUNCHER’S PEOPLE OF COLORADO SPRINGS LISTENING TO THE PRESIDENT AS HE SPEAKS FROM A 
WAGON AT HUGO. HOTEL BALCONY. 
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’ DISCOURSING ON IRRIGATION AND GOOD CHAIRMAN PINNING A BADGE TO THE DISTIN- MRS. HELEN M. CASPAR, FOR THE D. A. R., PRE- CHIEF MAGISTRATE TALKING EARNESTLY TO i 
| CITIZENSHIP AT COLORADO'S GUISHED VISITOR'S COAT ON THE DEN- SENTING A HANDSOME FLAG TO THE THE DENVERITES ON THE DUTIES 
; CAPITAL. VER SPEAKING-STAND. PRESIDENT AT DENVER. OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
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HONORED GUEST, ESCORTED BY LEADING CITIZENS, DESCENDING THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL AT DENVER. 





COLORADO’S CORDIAL RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT. 
SIGNIFICANT TOKENS OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE’S POPULARITY IN THE CENTENNIAL STATE. 


Photographs by our staff artist, G. B. Luckey, with the Presidential party. 
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a First Impressions o 


ARIS, APRIL 25, 1903.—Here is a bit of friendly 


counsel, 


When you are getting ready to start on 


your first sea voyage, or on any long journey over ways 
entirely new to you, the first thing you should do is 
to carefully assort and label all the good advice you re- 

from anxious friends who “have been.”  Every- 


i goes abroad nowadays, and as everybody goes in his 


( Vay, 


find yourself hopelessly 


muddled, 


and thinks it the only way, you are likely to 
Advice is all 


right 


future reference, in case you wish some time to try 


experiments 


when 


your 


leisure 


serves 


you, but most 


people, I think, starting out alone, find themselves vie 


ti of circumstances, and face to face with an excellent 


opportunity for the assertion of their own individuality. 


This communication 


the 


Is to 


one hundred 


thousand 


\meriean girls of limited means who expect to go abroad 


one of these days for advancement 


some 


branch ot 


science or art, in the study of which the Old World offers 


perior advantages, 


a livelihood, 


sand American 


oj | 
ygiris 


lonely 


is to the one 
leisure, 


and by which they will later earn 
And, also, it 


hundred thou 
who look long- 


each day toward the sunrise and bewail the seem 


ing impossibility of their ever going alone to look upon 


the «art 


treasures of this old 


historic world. It is not 


meant, believe me, to tell them how this may be done, but 


simply as a 

perrence, 
‘Alone? ” 

one breath. 
Yes, 


+s 
alone. 


friendly 


narrative of 


another girl’s ex- 


exclaimed my entire collection of friends in 


Everybody cannot afford to engage a traveling com- 


panion, and, any way, loneliness may have its compensa- 


tions, especially if one develops a reflective turn of mind, 


I wanted to study 
and where is so good a school as Paris? 
cided to go- of all places in the world! 
had a collective convulsion, just as your’s will have. 


don’t you 


that 


of love 


tears you shed will only 


mind, dearie. 


It is nothing but 


make 


French history, art, and literature; 


To Paris I de- 
and my friends 
But 
a little puff 


will gladden your heart later on, and the 
you 


things with a 


clearer vision, as they are revealed to you in God’s big 





























“YOU YOURSELF MAY 


WELL. 


’ 


NOT LOOK 8O 


world. Ever y 
tear a woman 
sheds removes 


some blue from 
her soul’s win- 
dows: but the 
happiest tears 
that-ever 
sweeten a girl’s 
sweet face are 
ones that home- 
love wrings from 


her eyes, while 
her heart) beck- 
ons her on 
toward the 
gilded gate 
where world 
knowledge holds 
the key. Once 
within that 
gate, there are 
pastures new 
but pastures 
beautiful; and 
the Tree of 
Knowledge does 
not bear fruit 
of sin. That is 
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By Eleanor Franklin 


the Tree of Ignorance, and the girl whose vision has 
been cleared by tears of wholesome love can never 
mistake the one for the other. 
+ 
The idea entertained by most aunties and mammas 


that it is necessary for a girl to wear steel armor and a 


cast-iron expression upon the highways of life is all a 
fallacy. The world is full of good people—don’t forget 


that—and a lot of the best of them speak English, and 


are willing and anxious to serve gently and gallantly 


any lone American girl whose face is alight with some 
thing better than suspicion. That was the most com 
forting thought I had when | found myself actually 


leaving dear old Manhattan island and ferrying across 
to Hoboken, where my big transatlantic liner, the Pa- 
tricia, as good as she is big, lay quietly smoking along 
side her pier. 

7 


Good-bye! Isn’t that the bitterest sweet word in any 


language ? Bitter with a bitterness that every heart 
knoweth unto itself. Sweet with a full recognition of 
love half realized before the bitter sweet good-bye! The 


band on the deck above is playing merry music. It is 
no time tor The flags are flying. The 
great round red sun is just peeping up behind the jagged 
black sky line of New York and throwing his first golden 
rays athwart our bows as we move majestically out into 


sobs and tears. 


mid stream. 
Oh, that Why doesn’t it rhe merry 
music is mockery when the faces of our dear ones, never 


band! stop? 
| 


so dear as now, are fading yonder in the distance. It all 


flashes before us then, The months, perhaps years, be 


fore we shall see them again. We are only a stone's 


throw away now. How shall we get back? It is a pretty 


long cool swim, we think, as we measure the distance, 
and we instinctively know that everybody leaning against 
Then 


we laugh at our own foolishness while the tears run down 


the deck rail is thinking somewhat the same thing. 


our faces. That band is playing rag time and our feet 
are actually moving with its rhythm as we wave our little 
silk “stars and stripes” frantically toward the wharf 
where the beloved have faded from sight and become only 
a part of a black group of people who wave handker 
chiefs in the air. 

Ah, these are new sensations and the beginning of first 
impressions. You will never know the like again, so let 
your heart weep, if it will, and thank God for its soft 
ness and youth. That staid old traveler pacing the deck 
yonder with the big pipe in his mouth would give his 
worldly possessions to exchange places with you to go 


back to wonderful youth and first impressions. The black 


group on the pier is still dimly in sight and we still 
slowly wave the little flag and wonder if they see. But 
there is something of interest on the other side now. 


Oh, an incoming steamer. Well, we are more glad than 
sorry that our experience lies before us and not behind 
us and that we are not on the homeward bound just yet. 
New 
a city of windowed buildings as we round the Battery 
and put out into the bay. 

* Jolly fine morning to sail, don’t you think?” 


The sun has turned York’s silhouetted mass into 


said a 
voice at my elbow which | remembered having heard be 
‘ore as its owner was bidding a girl friend good-bye at 
he top of the gang plank and saying, “ Jove! I hate 
It’s going to be deucedly dull. Only 
hope there may be to get ac 


soing over alone. 
some nice girl aboard 
quainted with so | won’t be so blessed lonesome,” and I 
had remarked to my friends, “ Well, there are others and 
without such a collection of adjectives to express it. 
Wonder if she’ll be it.” 

Yes, it was a girl’s voice although it sounded like a 
“ bally Englishman.” 

I answered her remark about the morning in a mono 


““ 


syllable and began to “ size her up” in profile, while she 
watched the sky scrapers fade into the mist and tried to 
nonchalant. “ I’ve never taken a morning boat be 


fore,” she remarked plaintively, “ and Jove! 


look 
I’ve missed 
a stunning experience. [’ve always put out at two or 


four in the afternoon.” Oh, my! That is when you be- 


vin to feel inexperienced, but never mind.  Inexperience 
is a very bad failing, but it is notone that will grow on 
you. And if you find, as you are not unlikely, that you 
ure the only passenger on board who has never “ been 
across ” before don’t let it worry you, because it may not 
You with 
you, along with your steamer rug and new sailor cap, a 


be true. will doubtless have brought aboard 




















STOKIES UP FOR AN AIRING ON DECK, 


f an American Girl Abroad 
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lot of advice about how not to get acquainted with your 
fellow Well, I will not add to it, as this is 
not meant to be a * preachment.” 

A steamer chair is a thing of comfort and a tempta- 
tion forever. New York was not out of sight before a 
long line of them appeared on deck and the always busy 
little deck steward was tucking folks into them 
multicolored steamer rugs and pillows 


passengers. 


with 
Every one who 
was not settling himself thus was pacing the deck as if 
he were in a hurry to get somewhere. It is a curious 
fact that everybody on an ocean steamer acts the first 
day out as if © he expected to land early next morning 
and on the last day out as if he expected .to sail on 
indefinitely. 

Making smart remarks about the motley appearance of 
your fellow passengers is very bad policy. At six o’clock 
in the morning on a departing ocean steamship you your- 
self may not look so well. Reserve your opinion until— 
say the dinner hour, which is a fearful and a wonderful 
occasion. You have had coffee and rolls at seven, break- 
fast at 8.30. Bouillon and sandwiches at ten, along with 
a band You lunched on courses at 
one, had coffee and cake, or tea and wafers, at four, and 
the trumpet blows for dinner at seven. By that time 


you are twelve hours out and have about made up your 


concert, have seven 


mind to make the best of it and go on across, and you 
begin to take a livelier interest in your fellow passengers. 
This, understand, is a first voyage and everything is new 
and strange. | was fortunate to be seated at the lower 
end of the captain’s table, next to the first officer, and I 
found everybody straightway became acquainted with 
everybody in his immediate vicinity, and we had a chance 
to correct one’s hastily formed impressions. 

rhe heavy-looking girl with the Roman nose and a stiff 
black pompon on her hat, who walks with a little hitch 
like a camef and has done nothing but pace the deck 
all day with the tall curly-headed girl who is the only 
person on board who looks well in the wind, is not the 
mother of the beautiful little blue china eyed boy after 
all. 


the captain, who, has been sitting on deck work- 


Ile belongs to the homely litthe woman up next to 





ing blue roses 
on a doily all 
afternoon. The 
sweet little boy 
must look like 
his papa. We 


find for a vis-a- 
vis the tall, stiff 
gentleman with 
the 
that 
cable 


monocle 

has no 
attach- 
ment to keep it 
from falling to 
the floor. He 
is some great 
German person- 
age, we under- 
stand. If he 
drops that mon- 


ocle in the 
soup! Oh, 
dear! what an 


awful thing 











to have seated 
opposite one 
three times a 





Continued on page 
522 DISHEVELED, BUT HAPPY——-HIDING FROM 


THE MARCH WIND. 




















“THROUGH QUAINT OLD TOWNS.” 
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possible that 
the Apibs play 
golf?” exclaimed 
Miss Dorothy Story, 


as she stood on the 
front piazza of the 
Mena House one 
cloudless afternoon 
of last March, gaz- 
ing across the low- 
lands toward the 
Nile 

“Possible?” re 
torted her mother, 
as she pointed with 
her fan toward the 
great pyramid 
‘Look at old 
Cheops over there 
and tell me if any 
thing is impos- 
sible.”’ 

M \y dear 
mother, you miss 
my meaning 
Nothing ancient 
staggers me since | 
have seen Philw 
and Thebes; but 
Egypt is not a land 
for innovations. Do 
you observe any- 
thing shockingly 
new about here?” 

“Certainly not,” 
replied Mrs. Story, 








back of the Sphinx 
as a bunker, wit} 
an additional im- 
post of nine courses 
of stone on the 
great pyramid 
ascent to which 
could only be had 
along the steep 
footpath leading to 
the door of Cheops 
on the northern 
face. Thence the 
ball was to be bras- 
sied along the top 
of the ninth course 
of stone to the 
northwestern 
corner, where was 
the fourth hole: 
then carried — thy 
length of one. side 
of the pyramid, on 
the same stone 
ledge, to the south- 
west corner, from 
Which point was a 
drive toward the 
fifth hole—«a can 
in the sand near 
the left haunch of 
the Sphinx. Truly 
an awful “fair 
green’’ and a 
wrencher of clubs 
and temper! 

The Bedouin 











with decision. 


offered the Amer- 








“Doesn't that 
golf links at the 
foot of the pyra- 
mids ‘jar’ you?” 

“Dorothy! Nothing ‘jars’ me so much as your in 
tolerable slang. You'll use that expression before some- 
body - 

“T hope I’m somebody,” I interjected; “and Miss 
Story expresses my sentiments exactly. Those red flags 
scattered over that expanse of hardened Nile mud and 
pink sand give me a decided shock.” 

“Who laid out this golf field?’’ queried Mrs. Story, 
highly interested. 

“A party of British tourists staked off the course early 
in the winter,” explained Captain Markham, of his 
Majesty’s consular service, Who sat near by. 

“But the natives are playing golf now!” exclaimed 
the young American girl. 

“Yes: the Britons left the flags that marked each 
hole,” continued the diplomat. “The Arabs, as imitative 
as the Mongolians,; had watched the canny Seots and 
puffing Englishmen using the driver, the brassy, the 
cleek, and the putter. They extorted more backshish, 
doubled the price of the camel ride to the Sphynx, and 
soon had money enough to equip a club of their own. 
Golf became «a madness among these Gizeh Bedouins. 
Enthusiasts began at sunrise and played through the 
heat of the day until darkness. Whenever a furloughed 
Highlander of ‘the army of occupation’ visited — the 
pyramids, he was beset by the Arabs to give instruction. 
Under the belief that a knowledge of golf was universal 
among the subjects of his Majesty, Edward VII, the 
natives acquired much misinformation regarding the 
sport. The low ground is covered with water during the 
Nile flood, beginning in June and ending in August.” 

The outlook of the Scotch sport among the Gizeh 
Bedouins intensely interested Miss Story. She experienced 
more enjoyment in going over the links than in climbing 
the great pyramid. 

“Will the Bedouins allow us to play?” Miss Story asked 
Fadlala, the son of the sheik of the Bedouins, who is 
dragoman at the Mena House. 

“They will be exalted,” was his reply. 

“Are you sure?” 

“As certain as that Cheops will not disappear over 
night.” 

“Then I want to play!” was the young woman’s frank 
avowal. 

As soon as she could take leave of the Bedouin prince, 
Miss Story disappeared into a telephone booth. She 
called up the “Old England” shop in Cairo and in less 
than an hour a salesman arrived at the Mena House by 
the trolley cars. With him was a porter bearing a dozen 
complete sets of golf clubs. From these Miss Story made 
her selections. She chose two complete outfits, carefully 
trying every club. 

Miss Story was out on the links at practice early next 
morning accompanied by the handsome Fadlala Abdalla. 
On the mud flats she constructed her tees of the Nile 
sediment; but when she worked into the desert sand 
upon the hillside, she rolled one of the hotel menu cards 
into a cone. Burying its base in the red dust, she drove 
from the top of it. 

The second afternoon she followed the game between 
two Arabs. She found much to commend in the play 
of Aga-Baba, the champion of the Sphinx Golf Club. 
She learned that he was matched against the star player 
of the Rameses Club—an organization at Bedreshin, 
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twelve miles south of Gizeh, on the site of ancient Mem- 
phis. This champion was keeper at Marietti’s house, 
among the tombs of Sakkara. He had more time for 
practice than the Gizeh Arabs, and spent many hours of 
each day knocking a ball around the broken china and 
discolored skeletons of that sandy wilderness. He was 
expected to come over to Gizeh on a donkey accompanied 
by his caddy, Sade-Topi, assistant guardian of the Step 
Pyramid at Sakkara—the oldest monument of Egypt. 

Miss Story promised to be present when the match 
was played. She added, more in spirit of jest than other- 
wise, “ Pll come, if IT may challenge the winner.” 

The Storys were the sensation of Cairo. It would be 
hard to say whether the mother or the daughter attracted 
the larger share of attention when they entered the dining- 
room at Shephard’s, or appeared on the Sharia Kamel 
Pasha, the shopping street of the Ismailian quarter. 

Mrs. Story was barely forty, carried her years easily, 
and walked only as an American woman of the present 
era does. She was a tall brunette, with large, frank, 
brown eyes that saw everything and fed an always hungry 
imagination. 

The splendid girl beside her, Miss Dorothy, resembled 
her mother only in the poise of her head and the grace 
of her figure. She was fair—or had been before taking 
on the Egyptian tan. . Life in the open air was not a new 
experience. Her schooling at an up-to-date American 
college for women had included athletic training on land 
and water. She stood five feet eight inches high and 
walked straight as a grenadier. 

Mrs. Story was the widow of aman who had married her 
for her father’s money, and, having secured most of it, 
had spent it freely. A second fortune had come to her, 
after widowhood, from the will of a forgotten but observ- 
ing relative. Aithough saved froni financial embarrass- 
ment, this generosity had put upen her trail a new genera- 
tion of money-hunters. After her experience in matri- 
mony, Mrs. Story was inclined to spend her dollars herself 
and to give her daughter a share in their enjoyment. 
This trip abroad had been little else than a flight into 
Egypt. 

A group of friends of the Storys were seated on the 
Mena House piazza the night before the day fixed for the 
match between the Sphinx and Rameses golf clubs. 
Three Arabs, headed by Fadlala, approached. Word had 
been received from Sakkara, they announced, that Zahir- 
Mustali, champion of the Rameses Club, had been bitten 
by a lizard and would not be able to play. They came, 
therefore, to ask if Miss Story would contest against their 
champion, Aga-Baba. 

“ Bitten by a lizard we all exclaimed, knowing that 
the little chameleons are harmless. 

Miss Story accepted the challenge. For referee Captain 
MacNinch, of the Tenth Scotch Highlanders, stationed at 
the Kasr en-Nil barracks, was chosen. 

When she appeared in front of the hotel the next 
morning, the American champion was a picture of health 
and beauty. She wore a smart golf suit, and on her 
jacket were her Wellesley colors. 

Aga-Baba, the champion of the desert, with Arabic 
courtesy came to escort his competitor to the field. He 
was a handsome, lithe-limbed Bedouin that might have 
served for a bronze statue in “ The Princess of Trebizonde.”’ 

We all knew the field. It was of nine holes, with the 
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ican lady a handi- 
cap by releasing her 
from the climb of 
the pyramid slope 
and the play along the “fair green” of stone. He suggested 
that on that hole she drive from the erest of the hill at 
the government house, ’round the northwestern corner of 
Cheops to the Sphinx. Miss Story declined to accept 
any handicap. 

When her decision had been translated to the sons of 
the sand-hills they cheered her like American college boys. 

Fadlala gathered up Miss Story’s clubs and offered to 
act as her caddy. The moral effect of this was tremen- 
dous. The prince of the Lybian desert was her sponsor! 
Alexander Maepherson, of Coots’s Green, Perthshire, was 
caddy for Aga-Baba. 

Play began at ten o’clock from the first tee, at the west 
of the house of Sheik Ababi Hamed. The native won the 
toss and sliced his drive in sensational style across the 
dry mud flat, agape with sun-cracks, only to find himself 
bunkered behind a hut. With an iron he played over 
the obstruction in fine form; the ball rolled well when it 
landed, so he was on the sandy putting green in two. 
The American girl drove 100 yards, shaved neatly past 
the edge of the hut that had embarrassed Aga-Baba, and 
approached in good order on her second stroke. Careless 
putting gave her only three on the sand, and Aga-Baba 
earned five, getting a half when she should have won. 

The second hole was about four hundred and twenty 
yards and had a bad hazard in a wire fence at the tram- 
way road. ‘The course was up-hill most of the distance. 
Both contestants got away well from the crest of a sand 
dune, America having the better of it by landing a neat 
distance short of a bunker of dry Nile mud. Aga brassied 
far to a safe position, but his approach, although clearing 
the fence, was too strong and the hole cost him five. 
Miss Story caught the mud trap on her second and an 
iron bungled her mashie on the “green.” All even. 

The third hole was up the macadamized highway from 
the Mena House gate to a cup near the government station 
of the Bedouin pirates who have a monopoly of taking 
travelers up the pyramids. 

Miss Story had walked over the entire course the day 
before and had planned her game. She drove straight 
for the stone wall that fends off the flying sand at the 
southern side of the road, and secured the ricochet in 
the right direction and stopped on a fair site for a heroic 
brassy. Aga-Baba neglected to hook his drive and the 
ball struck the wall almost squarely, causing it to rebound 
instead of ricochet. Miss Story was too strong on the 
approach and ran past the cup. Aga-Baba somewhat 
retrieved his mischance, but didn’t hole out. 

Here began the eccentricities of Egyptian golf. ‘This 
hole was short, but the difficulties more than atoned for 
its brevity. 

Those who are familiar with the pyramid of Cheops, 
that forms a bunker on the Sphinx links, will comprehend 
that this course led from the tee at the door of the Egyp- 
tian government office due south to the incline that ascends 
to the doorway of the mighty monument; thence, as 
previously stated, to the right, along the stone ledge to 
the northwestern corner, where a deep crevice between 
two blocks of limestone had been converted into a cup 
by nearly filling it with sand. Thence the ball was to 
be carried to the southwestern corner of the same tier, 
whence the drive for the fifth hole was to be made. ‘The 
ground on the southern side of the pyramid is lower than 

Continued on page 51s, 
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GOVERNOR DOCKERY (LEFT), EX-GOVERNOR FRANCIS (CENTRE), AND GOVERNOR ODELL 
climb of (RIGHT), REVIEWING THE CIVIC PARADE. 
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GOVERNOR ODELL, WITH FAMILY AND PARTY, DEDICATING THE SITE OF THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING—-GOVERNOR HANDLING THE SPADE. 
; lower than 


GOVERNOR ODELL AT THE ST. LOUIS DEDICATION. 
HE BREAKS GROUND FOR THE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, AND IS A PROMINENT FIGURE IN THE BIG PARADE. 


Photographs by Ruggles. 
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SQUAD FIRING IN DOUBLE FORMATION. 





CORRECT FIRING POSITION, RIGHT SIDE VIEW, ELBOW UP. 
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EXPLAINING THE ME- 
CHANISM OF A GUN TO A 
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SQUAD FIRING, WITH MEN STANDING AT PROPER INTERVALS, 


HOW THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
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LEFT SIDE VIEW OF CORRECT FIRING POSITION, 





STING ON THBBLBOW COMING UP HIGH INSTRUCTING A RECKUIT HOW TO HOLD HIS PIECE IN RIGHT 
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TYPICAL 
NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER, SERGEANT JOHN 
A. HOPWOOD, COMPANY G, 
EIGHTH INFANTRY. 


























FIRING OF A SQUAD AT 5UU AND 6OU YARDS, WITH THE MEN LYING DOWN, 


IERIS TRAINED IN MARKSMANSHIP. 


RECTNESs or poere teeta anil 
T OURECTNESS OF POSITION AND ACCURATE AIM.—Photographs by A. B. Phelan. See page 510. 
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Slow Through the Dark. 


By Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 





GLOW moves the pageant of 
. a climbing race 
Their footsteps drag tar, tar 
below the height 
And 
utmost might 
Seem faltering downward from 
each hard-won place 


unprevailing by thei 


No strange, swilt-sprung ex 
ception we we trace 
A devious Way thro’ dun, 


uncertain light 
Our hope, through the long 
years, a 

















vistaed sight 
Of that our Captain’s soul sees 


face to face. 


CELIA THAXTER, 


America’s famous poete W ho, faithless, faltering that 
the road is steep, 
Now raiseth up his drear insistent cry? 


Who stoopeth bere to spend a while in sleep 
Or curseth that the storm obscures the sky? 
Heed not the darkness round you, dull and deep ; 
The clouds grow thickest when the sumumit’s nigh 
Krom “ Lyrics of Love and Death.” 
s 


for the most part, well-trod- 


7". GH THE ways are, 
den and the names and 


faces familiar, it is a rare 
and satisfying pleasure to wander with such a sym- 
pathetic guide as Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, through his 
* Literary Pilgrimages” (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York), and revisit with him the scenes made 
famous by the genius of Whittier, James T. Fields, Hao 
riet Beecher Stowe, Thomas B. Aldrich, and a host of 


others, living and dead, who have honored New England 
by selecting it us the place to be born in and to puss 
their lives. 
that “ Old 
“Mrs. Partington,” 
the Salem of 
fellow, Louis Agassiz, and Jared Sparks knew it; 
the Aleotts; the 


Here are chapters on Whittier’s country, on 
the Sea,” Thaxter, 
life; 


on Cambridge, as Lony 


Town by where Celia 


and other notables began on 


Hawthorne’s time; 
on 


the Concord of Emerson and on serk 


shire Hills, where Holmes and Hlawthorne  tarried 
a While, and Catherine M. Sedgwick lived and grew to 
become a power in her day and generation, All these, 
and a great multitude of others no less loved and ad 
mired, pass in review in Mr. Bacon’s teeming pages, 


with pleasing anecdotes and illustrative stories, charm 
ing glimpses of the home life and happy characteriza 
tions from many sources, 
_ 
HE WRITINGS of Celia Thaxter, and particularly 
her poelis on the sea, have always had a special 
that of 


our first trip to Boston one summer years ago, we spent 


attraction for us, so much so on the occasion 


our first day among the Isles of Shoals, going up from 
little Mrs. 
at home that day, but had the pleasure of 


Boston on a excursion steamer. Thaxter 


Was not we 


a ramble over Appledore, with views of Malaga, Star, 
and the other islets, over all of which hangs an atmos 


phere of romance such as invests no other locality on 


the New England coast. Whittier, Longfellow, and 
other New England poets have frequent allusions to the 
wild and picturesque scenery of this group of little 


islands, and Lowell wrote nothing more charming than 
his “ Pictures from Appledore,” describing the islands 
as they appear in a storm and also at night and under 
the soft light Here 
picture of the ocean in its restlessness, ever 
* Raking the 
Aimlessly clutching and letting go 
The kelp-haired sedge of Appledore.” 


It is not surprising to one who watched the surf foam 


of an autumn day. we have a 


shingle to and fro, 


ing and breaking on the ragged reefs about these islands, 
Whittier 


that both Lowell and should have likened the 
scene to the “bellowing and genashing ” of wild and 


It is in his legend 
Whittier tells how 


hungry beasts baffled of their prey. 
of “ The Wreck of Rivermouth ” that 
when— 
“ Goody Cole looked out from her door 
The Isles of Shoals were wrecked and gone, 
Scarcely she saw the head of the Boar 
Toss the foam from tusks of stone.” 
UT TO CELIA THAXTER these islands had all the 
charm and interest that comes from life-long knowl- 
edge and association, for her father was for years the 
keeper of the White Island lighthouse, and Celia came 
here with the family from Portsmouth when she was 
only five years old, and here her summers were always 
spent. In his * Literary Pilgrimages” Mr. de 
votes a chapter to the Isles of Shoals, and gives some 


Jacon 


delightful glimpses of the Thaxter cottage and its sur 


roundings as they appear to-day, including the ‘ most 
happy little garden” of snow-drops, daffodils, hya 


einths, and other old-fashioned flowers whieh Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s loving call coaxed from the cold and sterile soil, 
We are told here of the brilliant company the poet drew 
around her in her island home; Whittier, who was 
a frequent visitor, used to sit “ hour after hour, some- 


how 


times mending Celia’s wolian harp, while they talked 
together, sometimes reading aloud to the assembled com- 
pany.” Hither came the wandering feet of Ole Bull, 
the violinist; Hunt, the painter. and other famous men 
and women of the Old World and the New. 
in company 
in 1852; 
age of sixteen, the young Harvard graduate whose name 
she bore. Hawthorne, in writing of this visit, speaks 
of Mrs. Thaxter as “ very pretty and with the manners 
of a lady,” but not too prim and precise. The 
were treated to apple-toddy, a very “rich and = spicy 
compound,” and also to some glees and negro melodies, 
in which Mr. Thaxter and his wife sang together, the 
latter with a voice “ like a bird.” 


Hawthorne, 
with a friend, visited the Thaxter cottage 


only two years after Celia had married, at the 


guests 
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and 


By La Salle A. Maynard 


i HIS pilgrimage among the Berkshire Hills Mr. 
Bacon came into a region rich with memories of 


many brilliant and gifted men and women, among these 


being Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose ancestral home, 
‘Canoe Meadow,” was just outside of Pittsfield on the 
Lenox road, and, at an earlier date, Catherine M. Sedg 
wick, whose moral tales were the chief pabulum of their 


Here 
Lenox, 


kind allowed to good boys and girls in her day. 
also little at 
tarried long enough to write his “ House of the Seven 
Gables "; and ‘somewhat the 
and beautiful EF of Pittsfield, stands the house 
where Longfellow wrote “ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 


Hawthorne, in “a red cottage ” 


here, back ” from broad 


ust street 


Mr. Bacon also calls up pleasant memories of that gifted 


and brilliant genius Herman Melville, whose writings 
are little read now, but whose “ Typee” and “ Piazza 
Tales” were highly popular in the ante-bellum days, 
running through many editions; and that, before book- 


had reached the dimensions of a= science. 


Melville became one of Hawthorne’s few intimate friends, 


advertising 


and is given the credit of being one of the first to thor- 
oughly appreciate the remarkable quality of “ The Sear 
let Letter’ “The Mosses Old Manse.” 
How much of an authority Melville himself was in those 


and from an 
days is attested by the fact that a glowing review of 
the book, wrote for Duyckinck’s 


Literary World, is said to have promoted its sales from 


last-named which he 
almost nothing up into the thousands. 


Twenty Choice New Novels. 


THE SPOILSMEN, By Liliott Flower, Library, 12mo, gilt 
top, with frontispiece, $1.50 joston: L. (. Page & Co 

llorses Nine. Stories of Harness and Saddle. By Sewell 
ord Illustrated Izmo, pp. 270. $1.25. New York: 
Charles Seribner'’s Sons 

IN) PICCADILLY By Benjamin Swift I2mo, pp. 264. 
$1.00 net New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

JouN VPeRCYFIELD The Anatomy of Cheerfulness. By 
. Hanford Menderson. I2mo, pp. 382 $1.50. soston : 
Hloughton, Mifflin & Co. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE Stoux, 
New York: The Hobart Company 

THe WINd IN THE Rosk-BusH By 
$1.50 New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Beroke THE DAWN 1 Story of the 
By Joseph A, Altsheler I2mo, pp. 372. $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co, 

The Berrer Sorr 
$1.50 New York: 

CORNET STRONG 
Chesney. $1.50. 


By Gen. Charles King. $1.50. 
Vary Hh. 
Co 

Kaul of Richmond. 
JB New York 


Wilkins. 


Bu Henry James. 12mo, $29). 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
or TRBTON’S TLORSE 
New York: John Lane. 
A DAUGHTER OF THRE PIT By Margaret 
$1.50 tjoston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
For A MAIDEN Brave. By Chauncey C. 
trated by Frank TT. Merrill. 12mo, pp. 
York: D. Appleton & Co 
From THE UNVARYING Star. By Hisworth Lawson, 
202. 1.50 New York: The Macmillan Company. 
THE SocraALisT AND THE PRINCE By Mrs. Fremont Older 
I2ino, pp. 300 $1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co 
Tito Ky William Henry Carson Illustrated. 12mo, 
363. $1.50. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 
ON SATAN’S MOUNT. By Dwight Tilton. Illustrated 
I2mo, pp. 459 $1.50 sjoston: (. M. Clark Publishing Co 
THe TUrRguotsge CUP AND THE DESERT. By Arthur Coss 
let Smith. I2mo, pp. 209. New York: Charles Seribner'’s 
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WHEN Parry WENT TO COLLEGE By 
$1.50 New York: The Century Company 

The Ligur Beninp. By Mrs. Wilfred 
303. $1.50. New York: John Lane. 

Mary Norv Bu Lucy Rider Meyer. 
Fleming HL. Revell Company. 

A RKosp or NORMANDY. 1 Romance of Prance 
ada in the Time of Louis NIV. By William 
Little Brown & Co 


$1.50. Boston: 

- CANNOT be said that Luey Rider Meyer’s ‘ Mary 
North” (Revell) that kind of fiction 

which is intended mainly for diversion, or light enter 


pp. 


By Dora Ga. Me 


Doyle Jackson. 


Hotchkisa. 
$73. $1.50. 


Illus 
New 


12mo. 
pp 


pp 


Jean Webster 


Ward, 12mo., pp. 


$1.50. New York: 
and Can 
R. A. Wilson 


belongs to 


tainment. Its purpose is much too high and serious 


for that. It cuts too close to the grossness and sen 
suality of many professedly respectable persons who 


figure in our highest social cireles to make it pleasant 
for any one, and we can believe that if it falls 
into the hands, as we hope it will, of some of these same 
will 
them some consciousness of their vileness and brutality, 


reading 


persons, hardened as they are, if bring home to 


if it does not lead them to repentance, The story is that 
of the experiences of a refined, gentle, and conscientious 
young woman, a New England village girl, who, after 
being lured to Boston, duped into a mock marriage by 
a villain, and swindled out of her little money, is thrown 
upon the world to earn her own livelihood. Fleeing in 
fear and horror from the wretch, who had wrecked her 
happiness, she finds herself in Chieago, where she seeks 
employment, and in this seeking passes through the ex- 
periences which it is the main purpose of the book to 


relate. While some may be inclined to doubt whether 
such perils actually exist in our great cities as those 


which beset the path of Mary North, we do not believe 
the picture is overdrawn by so much as a single line. 
The book is said to be based on facets, and we believe it. 
The author of * Mary North,” Mrs. Luey Rider Meyer, 
is matron of the Ohio Street House in Chicago, and she 
has written of the things whereof she knows. It is all 
true; sadly, pitifully true; and saddest of all, the truth 
that many young girls, exposed to such trials and 
temptations as Mary North, have not her strength of 
character to snecessfully resist them. The book has a 
high and noble mission. It will stir the hearts of all 
who read it, to exert such influence as they may have 
to correct the terrible evils that are so graphically de- 
picted in its pages. 
. 
ODERN ART and science and the daring inventive 
spirit of the age are doing much to bring to us 
the delights and satisfactions to be gained from foreigy 
travel—without the trouble and expense of the travel. 
By means of the mutoscope, for instanee, we can see the 
moving life of Alpine heights and Egyptian sands, with- 
out peril of cold or thirst, and some day, when that 
promised telephonic communication is established across 
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the shall be 
enabled, perhaps, to hear 
the chimes of Antwerp, or 
the bells of Os- 
tend,”’ while we sit in ease 
by our own firesides. And 
as for gastronomical de- 
lights of other lands, the 
sweet breadsof Dauphiny, 
the lark pie of Pithiviers, 
the honeycomb cream of 


we 


sea, 


* sweet 

















Switzerland, the garbure 








of Spain—are not these 

and a hundred other ELLIOTT FLOWER, 
toothsome and _ delect- Author of * The Spoilsmen.” 
able dishes, hitherto 

unknown to American palates, made possible to us 


through the kind and discriminative offices of Adelaide 
Keen in her book “ With a Saucepan over the Sea” 
(Little, Brown & Company). of proper 
discernment, one who can read between the lines, there 


To a person 
is considerable more in this book than recipes for alien 
and hitherto unheard-of cakes and puddings; there are 
sidelights also on history and racial characteristics. One 
is inclined to forgive even’ Madame de Pompadour for 
some things when he has set before him the appetizing 
chicken tarts which that noted personage invented; and 
will little toward the “ un- 
speakable Turk ” when he is served with those delicious 
of Turkish which 
prepared from directions given in this book, 


he be inclined to soften a 


mutton turnovers invention, may be 
And as for 
such dishes as Italian frangipane, French gaufres, and 
Scotch howtowdie, the only way that a stay-at-home can 
realize the joy of them that we know of is to get a copy 
of this book and try them on, 
. 
EW RECENT publications furnish the amount ot 
wholesome amusement provided in ** Cartoons by 
McCutcheon ” (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago). This vol- 
ume contains a selection of 100 drawings by John T. Me- 
Cutcheon, the well-known cartoonist, and every page in it 
The pictures originally appeared in the 
Chicago Record-Herald, where they attracted wide atten- 
tion and approval. In a brief but neat preface George 
Ade, the popular humorist, justly commends the clever 
execution and the gentle humor of the artist’s work, his 
considerate treatment of public men, and the freshness of 
his subjects. The illustrations include the noted “ Boy in 
Springtime ” series, supplemented by a summer, a fall, and 
a winter series of equal merit ; and also many pictorial hits 
at phases of political and social life. President Roosevelt, 
Prince Henry, J. P. Morgan, ex-President Cleveland, and 
others of prominence are made the marks of keen but 
good-natured caricature in this entertaining book. 


Golf on the Gizeh Links. 


Continued from page 514, 


provokes a smile. 


on the northern; this tee was at an elevation of forty 
feet above the “fair green.”’ 

Aga-Baba drove. straight 
reached its top. 


up the narrow path and 
Miss Story, by a bold and venturesome 
drive, landed in a soft spot more than half way up the 
steep incline and cautiously worked to the top with the 
evident determination of keeping behind her adversary, 
in order to profit by a study of his methods. He ap- 
proached the green with much adroitness, but at the 
instant his ball should have dropped into the cup it 
struck a jagged projection of rock, rebounded off the 
ledge and down the western slope of the great pyramid, 
the Arab after it. Miss Story holed her ball at leisure, 
taking five to her opponent’s nine. 

Before making the next drive it necessary for 
the American girl to walk 400 feet along a narrow ledge 
of stone, usually treacherous with drifting sand but now 
swept clean, and to stand on the tier above that on which 
the sand-formed tee had been placed. The height of the 
stone blocks is thirty-three inches, compelling the player 
to bend far over the ledge to deliver the stroke. I was 
anxious for her safety, but Fadlala saw her danger and, 
depositing his clubs, descended the gigantic stairway with 
unconscious gallantry, to be in a position to catch Miss 
Story if she lost her balance. 

The fifth cup was imbedded in the sand, forty yards 
north of the haunches of the Sphinx. One difficulty of 
the drive was that, landing from such a height, the ball 
would bury itself in the dust of the desert, where it could 
not be found. The situation was appalling to the heart 
of an ordinary woman; but Miss Story was not ¢mbar- 
rassed in the slightest degree. Her athletic training im- 
parted confidence. She braced herself against the rocky 
mass behind her, as if she had the pyramid itself to sup- 
port her, and stooping as swung, not before, drove 
for what would have been a record play, had she landed 
on turf; but the ball did not roll a rod—the diamond- 
pointed sand curled about it. The little sphere nestled 
under the side of a hummock. 

Aga-Baba made his tee within an inch of the edge 
of the stone block, and standing close to the rocky wall 
on the same tier, drove about one hundred and sixty yards. 
Although his direction was bad, for length of flight it was 
one of the best strokes I ever saw delivered under diffi- 
culties. Miss Story sliced a long brassy and was only 
cheated out of a scrape by the impalpable dust of Gizeh, 
misnamed sand. Aga-Baba came along in two more to 
a one-yard put, which he ultimately made with apparent 

vase. Miss Story’s ball was dead on the “green,” but the 
Continued on page 526. 


Was 


she 
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FOREST OF OIL RIGS AT LOS ANGELES, 
CAL, NOW A GREAT CENTRE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY, MIRRORED WITH 
WONDERFUL DISTINCTNESS IN 
A POND. 
W. H.C. Lawrence, California, 


HOME OF GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, NEAR SCHWENKSVILLE, 
PENN., OWNED BY THE FAMILY 150 
YEARS, AND ONCE WASHINGTON’S HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 
EB. W. Hocker, Pennsylvania. 





























(PRIZE-WIN- 
NER.) 
LARGEST 
NEGRO BAP- 
TISM EVER 
HELD IN 
NORTH CAR- 
OLINA—SEV- 
ENTY-SEVEN 
CANDIDATES 
IMMERSED AT 
NEW BERNE. 


H, D. Wood, 
North 
Carolina, 

















MOJAVE INDIAN FAMILY'’S AIRY AND UNPRETENTIOUS RESIDENCE, 
Charles J. Besse, Arizona, 


MARBLE-PLAYERS CELEBRATE THE ADVENT OF THE SPRING, 
cd. C. Michael, Missouri. 



























































SHOWER OF SPARKLING WINE WHEN THE BOTTLE WAS BROKEN ON THE BOW TO CHRISTEN 


AN AFTERNOON TEA FOR TWO DURING A LEISURE HOUR IN A PLEASANT 
THE YACHT “INIA,” LAUNCHED AT MORRIS HEIGHTS, N. Y.—- Bruce Scrimgeour, New York. 


CITY STUDIO.—Klucey, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NORTH CAROLINA WINS. 
A LITTLE PICTORIAL EXPOSITION TO WHICH THE CAMERISTS OF SEVERAL STATES HAVE SENT ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 523.) 
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In the World of Sports 


ATHLETIC SPORTS NOT 




















HARMFUL 














M. PRINSTEIN, 
Ot Syracuse University, who holds 
the mtercollegiate broad-jump 
harle. 


W. J. HAIL, 
Yale’s phenomenal mile runner, 
“a winner at two spring 


meet Sedgewick record, 


Is Viotent Exercise HArmerun’—The exponents of 


athletic 
been assailed in their theories time and again, and while 


exercise as a means of prolonging life have 
they have not deserted their stand, the question is still 
The athletics, 


us football and rowing, have been regarded as the 


a mooted one, more Violent) forms of 
such 
Host CONSpPlcuots examples ol cruelty to animals, but, 
in the absence of absolutely correct data on the mortal- 
itv of athletes, there has been no direct tracing of early 
death to the indulgence in popular sports, Many people, 
while admitting the advantages of rowing in moderation 
contend that the suf 


and under favorable circumstances, 


ferings, caused by a twenty minutes’ struggle over the 


course, as in the annual college boat races, must out- 
weigh any benefits which may accrue from the exercise. 
On the other maintain that 
the consequences of training and boat racing are de- 
cidedly beneficial health. Dr. 


Morgan, physician to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 


hand, the men of muscle 


and not detrimental to 
as long ago as 1869 took up the subject, and endeavored 
to ascertain the whereabouts of all those who had taken 
part in the Oxford-Cambridge boat race since its incep 
tion in 182%. 
men who had rowed in that great event in those forty 
The doe 


one of 


He ascertained that the number of oars 


vears was 294, of whom 255 were still alive. 


tor was able to communicate with every these 


survivors. He was also able to obtain from the relatives 
of those who had died the particulars regarding their 
One hundred and fifteen stated that they had 


after-life through 


deaths. 


been benefited in boat racing; 162 


were classed as uninjured; 17 were deseribed, in) some 


with considerable reservation, as having been in 


cases 
A careful analysis of these seventeen cases dis 
constitutional 


jured. 


closed either the existence of unsound. 


ness at the commencement of the men’s rowing careers, 
or the fact that the men had raced in an untrained con 


dition, or at a time when they were suffering from 
illness. 
— 
Poto IN THE UNITED States ArMy.—Polo in the 


United States Army has received a tremendous impetus 
during the Since Squadron A, and then 
West Point, took up the game, the sport has attracted 
wide attention in military result has 
been the organization of an Army Polo Club, the head- 
quarters of which will remain at West Point. The elub 
has been elected a member of the Polo Association, but 
just how its members will appear in the official han- 
dicap list is a question that has occasioned considerable 


past year. 


circles, and the 


discussion among the members of the executive commit- 
tee. There are now eleven branches of the Army Club. 
This does nof include West Point, which was the parent 
organization of polo in the regular army. The game 
has now been officially recognized as a legitimate army 
Secretary of War 
to make any large appropriations for the purchase of 


sport. toot, while not able at present 
polo ponies and elaborate equipments, has sanctioned 
the game thoroughly, and the first installment of reg 
ular polo ponies has been received at West Point. The 
West Point cadets and officers have been using for the 
last year or two in their polo practice regular cavalry 
ponies, which have had no real polo training. <A first- 
rate polo pony is also an admirable cavalry pony, and 
at the posts where the game is likely to flourish, par- 
ticular attention will be paid to training ponies to the 
quick methods of polo. 

- 
LEGISLATION 
enactment 


AUTOMOBILE 
legislative 


IN New York.—No other 
affecting automobiles, not even 
excepting the Cocks law of a year ago, has stirred up 
the automobilists of New York state as has the Doughty- 
Bailey bill, passed on April 22. Not only do the auto- 
mobile users object to the measure, but the makers and 
dealers also resent it, declaring that it will mean the 
ruin of the industry within this state. It has even been 


COACHING IN 
By H. P. Burchell 


HIGH FAVOR—NEW 


RULE FOR RATING YACHTS 




















H. THURMAN CHAPMAN, 


Of Drake University, world’s champion pole-vaulter, with a record 
of twelve feet.—/ngells. 


charged that the president and the law committee of the 
Automobile Club of America have been neglectful of the 
interests of their 
authority in accepting the bill on behalf of that club 


the organization, and have exceeded 
and, inferentially, of the automobilists of the state gen- 
erally. On the other hand, it is claimed that the presi 
dent and the law committee of the automobile club were 
justified, for the reason that the act embodies the best 
terms they were able to obtain at Albany, is far supe- 
rior to the present law, and will prove much more satis 
factory to the automobilists when in operation, It is 
declared that the opposition to the law is mainly based 
upon ignorance or misapprehension of its provisions, 
and that its application will not be as severe as has been 
reported, It is even hinted that the ambiguous word 
ing of certain sections was intentionally suggested by 
the automobile representatives, in order to satisfy the 
anti-automobile sentiment and, at the same time, leave 
loopholes of escape for the motorists. 
— 
POPULARITY OF ~ COACIIING, 


vrowing popularity of the automobile, it is interesting 


Notwithstanding the 


to note that coaching is in no wise doomed to take its 
fact, 
coaching is in higher favor than ever before, and = since 


place among the lost) pastimes. As a matter of 
the wealthy amateur whips have taken so thoroughly to 


driving the big vehicles as public conveyances, the 
coaches have been patronized by many who have the 
time and inclination to enjoy this very healthful) and 
invigorating means of travel. Of the publie coaches in 
New York, the The 
was built thirty years ago in England, and was brought 
Sennett. When he 
got tired of running it, the coach was sold to Neilson 
Brown, of Philadelphia. 
a public coach from New York, and it has remained in 
New York Many of 
the prominent horsemen who were instrumental in bring- 
ing the coach to this city for public runs several years 
ago are still actively identified with the management 
of the Good Times. In 1896, the coach ran for twelve 
weeks, and Aurel Batonyi was its proprietor. The open- 
ing run was made on May 20th. from the Plaza Hotel 
to Yonkers. The whips during the season were Richard 
F. Catman, Arthur T. Kemp, Francis T. Underhill, and 
Aurel Batonyi. Besides these, the passengers on the 
first run were George H. Hulme, R. Martine Reay, and 
Col. EK. Van Wyck. of that year 
the Good Times ran as a night coach between the Plaza 


Good Times is the oldest. coach 


to this country by James Gordon 


In 1896 it began its career as 


possession of owners ever since. 


During the summer 


Hotel and Fort George, and later in the season it ran 
on Long Island, between the Edgemere Hotel and Gar- 
den City. It covered this distance on August Ist, 1896, 
in fifty-nine minutes, with one change of horses, and 
carrying nine passengers. Batonyi drove on that record 
trip. In 1898, the coach began its regular runs from 
the Waldorf-Astoria, making its first run on April 4th. 
It ran for twelve weeks from the hotel to the West- 
chester County Club and other places near by. This 
was the busiest year that the Good Times has ever had 
as a public coach. It ran twenty weeks in 1898, and 
carried 1,286 passengers. The Good Times will run in 
Atlantic City during the horse show this year. and _ it 
will make runs at Syracuse and Long Branch during 
the horse shows at those places. 

Tur New Yacautr Racing Rute.—The new racing rule 
recently adopted by the New York Yacht Club intro- 
duces displacement as a factor in the rating, and is 
much more elaborate than the old length and sail-area 
rule. The new rule makes the rating measurement equal 
































WILLIAMS, 
Ot Amherst, a swilt runner and 
a member of the relay team, 
harle, 


CHARLES B. LONG, 


Best middle-distance man at Yale 
University, with a fine record. 
Sedgwick, 
to the length 
area and divided by five times the cube root of the dis- 


multiplied by the square root of the sail 


placement. The object of this rule, which was adopted 


only after mature consideration, is to produce a healthy 


model and to discourage the building of the extreme 
types, which, by shoal bodies and extreme overhangs, 


are able to cheat the present rule by securing a sailing 
line greatly in excess of the officially measured water 
line. In the ease of the smaller boats the application 
of the new rule will not greatly affect their rating, but 
the ratings of the recently built yachts of extreme de 
The Neola, for in 


stance, which is a very fast boat, with extreme overhang, 


sign will be considerably increased. 
is fifty-one feet long on the water line, and she is rated 
under the old rule at sixty. Under the new rule her rat 
ing will be seventy-three. Fife’s Isolde, on the other 
hand, a fast yacht, a greater displacement and 
smaller sail area, is sixty feet on the water line, and, 
under the old rule, was rated at sixty and five-tenths. 
As a proof that the /soldc is a type of fast yacht, which 


with 


the new rule aims to produce, her 
only sixty-one. 


new rating will be 
The ratings of the ninety-footers are in 
That of the 


stance, which, by the old rule, is slightly over 102, be- 


creased considerably. Columbia, for in 


comes under the new rule 131. The extreme seventy 
footers also are more heavily taxed, the Mineola’s rating 
of seventy-six and three-tenths being raised to ninety. 
Measuring will official 
measurer considerably more work than the more simple 


formula which has been followed for the past few years. 


under the new rule vive the 


In recognition of this an amendment has been made to 
the by-laws of the New York Yacht Club rules, which 
provides for the appointment of an assistant to Meas 
urer Charles D. Mower, should that official 
work than he can attend to himself. 
a 

The AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSIIP.—The amateur 
golf championship this year will be played on the Eng 
lish system of all mateh play. 


have more 


This radical departure 


in the American national championship was decided 
upon at a recent executive-committee meeting of the 
United States Golf Association. The decision of the 


but the decision is final, 
and this plan will be in operation for this year’s event 
at least. The the championship will un- 
doubtedly be the largest in its history this season. The 
tournament will be played at the Nassau Country Club’s 
course, near Glen Cove, which, in itself, is favorable to 
a large local entry, and the all-mateh play system is 
likely to encourage this. Even with 200 contestants on 
the opening day the contest can be finished in four and 
a half days, as the final round is to be thirty-six holes. 
This is exactly in accordance with the English system. 
The competition is fixed for the week of August 3lst, 
but the opening round will 
September Ist. 
day. 


committee was not unanimous; 


entries for 


probably be on Tuesday, 
and there may be only one round that 


a 2 
Serious Indigestion. 
CurepD By Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 

Ir relieves immediately, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure and 4 
most excellent tonic. It relieves nausea. 

7 « 


In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the basis 
for all beginnings. What is required, then, is the best 
possible milk product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile, and guarded against contam- 
Ination. 
. + 

TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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THE NEWEST ASPIRANT TO DRAMATIC HONORS AS “ JULIET”—MISS ELEANOR ROBSON, WHO I8 ROSE NORRIS, J. D. GARRICK, AND EZRA KENDALL IN ACT I. OF MR. KENDALL'S PLEASING ' 
ONE OF THE ALL-STAR CAST PRESENTING SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY AT NEW COMEDY, “THE VINEGAR BUYER,” NOW PLAYING 
THE KNICKERBOCKER.—-Sarony. AT THE SAVOY.— Kyron 
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REMARKABLE SPECTACLE IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


OIL-VESSEL, SET ON FIRE BY AN EXPLOSION, DRIFTS DOWN THE STREAM, BLAZING OIL COVERS THE WATER, AND A HUGE COLUMN OF SMOKE ASCENDS, VISIBLE FOR MANY MILES—ONE LIFE 
PROBABLY LOST, AND FIRE-BOATS FIGHT HARD TO AVERT FEARFUL DANGER TO ALL THE HARBOR SHIPPING, ~ Burton 
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ANNUAL WATER CARNIVAL OF NEW YORK’S ROWING CLUBS. 


OARSMEN IN THEIR SHELLS AND BARGES ON THE HARLEM RIVER, WITH WOMEN PASSENGERS, PREPARING TO JOIN IN THE SPECTACULAR BOATING PARADE.—Phelan. 
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INSPECTING 





c. A. Gor 


THE 


com. 2. P. A. B. 


PALATIAL 


Widener. 


OCEAN 


Charles Steele. 4 


STEAMER 


Captain Pass« 


«NEW YORK.”’ 






PRESIDENT GRISCOM, OF THE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY, AND NOTABLE NEWSPAPER AND OTHER GUESTS WHOM HE RECENTLY ENTERTAINED ON THE AMERICAN LINE 








STEAMER REMODELED AT A CO8T OF $2,000,000.—Photograph by Levick. 
First Impressions of an short time to be almost friends. Again good-bye—and at a lively rate through forests and fields and queer little 


American Girl Abroad. 


Continued from page Slt 


day fortendays. One gets fascinated, hypnotized. One 
wishes it would drop out just to break the spell and give the 
man’s screwed-up facial muscles a rest, but it never does. 

It’s an “awfully lovely party.” My first acquaintance, 
the girl with the pronounced English accent, who says 
* Jove? and * deuced ” and * jolly ” and © stunning ” and 
Beloit, Kansas, and 


one can't help but wonder if she is like that at home. 


*bloomin’” turns out to be from 
The girl with the white lace veil over the large pom 
padour looks homesick, but she excuses herself after the 
first the 
the boat. First, last and always everybody on a steam 
ship makes jokes 


course, so we conclude it is due to motion of 


so-called jokes. It is a solemn duty. 
The first officer says clumsy things in a thick German 
Then the Swed 
ish gentleman with the little Kaiser Wilhelm mustache 
twirls it daintily and explains them in English with a 
Oh, 
it’s beautiful! and it happens three times a day for ten 


dialeet about charming American girls. 


Scandinavian movement, as Louis Mann would say. 


days and is only relieved by occasional witticisms anent 


the uncertain disposition of the barometer. 


4 

The first glimpse of the Old World! I wonder if anv 
American could tell just the number and variety of sen 
sations this gave him. Especially if his first glimpse was 
of old England. Our Mother England! It has been only 
a little while, comparatively, since we refused to: longer 
obey her and to prove that we had attained sufficient 
growth and strength to take care of ourselves, gave her 
then left her smarting with 
humiliation and indignation and turned our faces west 
ward, 


a right sound * spanking,” 
Now all those things come back to one in a mul 
titude of impressions when her green shores first define 
themselves to one’s eyes against the horizon, She is such 
Mother England! So and 
dignified and she smiles such a certain welcome that, un 


a genial old venerable, too, 
less one is entirely without imagination, one is apt to 
feel half apologetic and conciliatory. One doesn’t apol- 
ogize, of course, to the England of to-day, but the Eng 
land of glorious memories, and 1 for one am glad that our 
battle for independence was fought on our own new un 
eultivated and that 


devastation reeeived at our 


shore mark of 


England to 


bears no 
Mother 
America ; Grandmother 
daughters, T hope you are 
as proud of vour unruly rampant offspring as that off- 
spring is of her glorious and honorable ancestor. 

One never the British Channel in’ anything 
but a stiff gale. it seems, but in the middle of Mareh it 
is not unlikely to be a little more than erdinarily breezy, 
so one is not to see the shores of ' 
against the sunrise, though it leaving a 
steamer that has come to be almost home in the twelve 
days’ journey and good people who have come in this 


England 
hands. 
the people who fathered 

land to us, their sons and 


Eng- 


CTOSSeS 


sorry 


France outlined 


even means 


bon jour to spring in La Belle France, 
That is the bun 
den of a poem in my heart that would be like the tinkle 


A glimpse of spring in Normandie! 


of blue bells if Lo had the art to express it. A poem 
blown to me across Turner landseapes on the bosom of 
the softest spring breeze that: ever bore with it) the 


breath of daffodils and daisies. And this one | have in 


my memory too. One that is full of the clitter-clatter 
of little wooden shoes and the saucy flutter of great 
stiffly starched white muslin caps that shade and add 


sweet mystery to little round solemn pink faces that never 
Madonna. It is 
full of the odor of freshly turned soil and burning rub 
the 
Can you imagine looking deep 


look so sweet as when bowed before a 


bish, of the “ caw ” “ caw ” of ravens and rooks and 
bellow of young calves. 
into the heart of some beautiful painted landseape, hear- 
ing all the sounds that should come out of it, and smell 
ing all If the picture is full 


of a suggestion of soft expectant green and there is a lazy 


the delicious earth odors 7 


half smiling, half frowning haze on the palpitating hori 
zon against which in bold silhouette stands a man in big 
baggy trousers and two lolling oxen hitched to a plow, 


then it is a glimpse of spring in Normandie. Sweet Nor 
mandie smiling all the time. 
One didn’t expect this! In the middle of March? 


Why, dear old New York was probably wrapped in’ furs 
the 
cold insistent wind playing tag with it around the Flat- 


to its ears and swearing in good old) American at 


iron, Speaking of first impressions | suppose one should 
have a lot to say about one’s first experience in a 
European railway carriage, but Americans are not in 


frequently accused over here of looking upon everything 
a prejudiced) American stand 
point and using uncomplimentary adjectives in) writing 


in modern Europe from 
about it. Now is this true? To an American eve a 
French railroad train will look upon first sight like noth 
ing so much as an ¢ver-grown toy and he will smile in 
spite of himself, but this is looking at the railway cai 
riages from a comparative standpoint and contrasting 
them with our own wonderfully massive, solid, enormous 
trains. And vet their charm to one of us lies in this great 
difference and one cannot help but feel that no other train 
the “atmosphere” of this old 
No other would seem to fit the temperament of 
its charming people. Why, the Empire State Express 


would harmonize with 


world. 


would frighten all the ghosts away—and imagine France 
with her old. old history-laden chateaux, forests, hills 
and valleys without her regiments of ghosts! 
employed as * 


Women are 
watchmen” all along the railways and it 
seems mostly disabled ones are chosen for this duty. At 
one crossing will be a mother with a babe in arms lazily 
waving her little flag. At the next one finds a tottering 
old lady who ought to be knitting by the fireside and it 
is interesting to imagine what would happen if one of 
the big trains on the Pennsylvania or New York Central 
should thunder by unexpectedly. Oh, my! And yet these 
rattly little trains are not so slow. We are rolling along 





low-thateched towns that don’t look reai, and all the time 
we feel that 
vins to be evident in the railway stations, in the towns 


Paris is coming nearer and nearer. It be- 
themselves, whick no longer look as if they had dropped 
out of some quaint old picture, until finally breaking 
suddenly upon us like a new star light we see the Pleas 
ure City of the World. 
The 


terious and unexplored, 


avlow with electric lights! 
right feet, 
One cannot repress a feeling of 


Paris, 


Paris of our dreams here at our mys 
sudden fear. One’s heart turns back, toward dear America. 
We couldn't 
from the golden possibilities that lie before us as we look 
shall 
places among the host of young American students in 


——- 
Paris. 


wish—and yet wild horses drag us away 


tremblingly into to-morrow when we take our 


” * 
Useful Service Undervalued. 

T IS NOT without significance that the only speech in 
denunciation of extravagance made at the last session of 
Congress, which voted away over three hundred millions of 
dollars on military expenditures alone with no opposition, 
that made by Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, and 
directed at the Smithsonian Institution and the geological 
survey. 


Was 


Now, so far as the latter is concerned, we happen 


to know that no-department of the government service 
employs a higher grade of men at more meagre annual 


stipends than those engaged in the geological survey. 
Even the expert geologists who are sent out in the field 
at the head of surveying parties, the men who investigate 
and determine the geological character of given areas, 
draw up the maps and furnish geological data for the 
benefit of mining and other industries, are rarely, if ever, 
paid more than two thousand a year, or less than police 
officers get in some cities. These men are required also 
to submit to their superiors at Washington a sworn and 
itemized account of every petty expenditure they make 
in the course of their duty, down to every separate meal 
they buy and every stage fare they pay. The account of 
one of these field geologists was held up in Washington a 
few years ago because of an apparent discrepancy of 
fifteen look very much as if the 
geological survey was rioting in extravagance. As for the 
practical value of the services which these men render 


cents. This does not 


to the country, in the way of ascertaining its mineral re- 
sources, to speak of no other benefit, we dare say they 
will compare very favorably with those of our ordnance 
experts who recently spent $150,000 in testing shells at 
Sandy Hook, which proved to be worthless. The total 
annual appropriation for the geological survey is never 
greatly in excess of one million. It is to be remembered, 
of course, that a man may flagellate the poor geologists 
as much as he pleases without running any risk of damag- 
ing his reputation for “ patriotism.’”? They stand, numer- 
ically, very much in the position of the Mormons whom 
an anxious deacon once advised his militant pastor to 
pitch into whenever he felt like hitting somebody, be- 
cause “they have not a friend in the whole congrega- 
tion.” 
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Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
25 BROAD STREET 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton | 


UPTOWN BRANCHES: 
28 W. 33D STREET, Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, and Columbus Ave 
BROOKLYN OFFICE—44 COURT ST. 


Daily Market Letter and Weekly Review 
Issued. 


JACOB BERRY @ Co. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
wembe {N onsolidated Stock Exchange 
Members Y. Produce Exchange 

LAT ABLISHED 1865 

44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK 

BOSTON yet ey MONTREAL 


Issue upon request a “GLIMPSE Ar WALL STREET 
AND ITs MARKETS 


C,H. Freshman & Co, 


74 Broadway, New York 


Unlisted Stocks an Bonds. 


Order 


Bist St. 








; executed for investment or on margin, 





OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
Listed and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Jooklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate mining, oil 
and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full particu- 
lars, etc., sent free on application. 

















FREE! MAPS OF 
Florence Oil Fields 


showing all the wells by 


mailed tree while they last, 


number or name, 


WELL NO. 49 HAS 


PRODUCED AND SOLD OVER $1,000,000 worth of 
Oil and No. 59 over $600,000. 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION CO., 


720-736 Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1875. 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Mention 





“ Practical 
Wall 
Street,” 





Our pamphlet, fully 
describes the meth- 
ods of manipulation 
used by large oper 
ators ; also, ‘A Good 
Trading Rule,” ‘“The 
Value of Stop Or- 
ders,”’ etc. 


Write for a 
*yee copy. «+ 


Mallett & Wyckoff 


TEN WALL STREET 
New York 


Members 

New York 

Consolidated 
tock 


hxc hange, 





Send for prospectus of the 


East Dewey 
Gold Mining Company 


The best proposition in the Thunder 
Mountain District of Idaho. 


J. L. McLEAN & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
25 Broad St., . a NEW YORK. 


Fiscal Dept., P. O. Box 5436 








CRIPPLE CREEK STOCKS 
PAY BIG DIVIDENDS. 


a Cripple Creek Free Gold Mining and 
ling Compar \y offers for sale a few thou- 
sand share 
figure. Sen 











1 development stock at a low 
1 for prospectus. 


N. H. Griffith, 


312 Boston 


Building, Denver, Col. 


| cautions of the 


jas light 


| tures. A 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


NOTICE.| This department is intended for the 
permeation of the regular readers of Les.ir’s 
ty. No charge is made for answering ques- 

— wot all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
Les.iie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed ona preferred list, entitling them to the early 
delivery of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 


by mail or telegraph. Address ‘ * Je asper,” Lesiir’s 
Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
KXT to the evils of a panic are those 
that necessarily arise out of the fear of 
panie. An undefined, but not inex 


that a se 
crash is one of the ap 


plicable, impression prevails, 


vere financial 


proaching possibilities of Wall Street. 
This impression prevails abroad as_ well 
is at home, A recent issue of that econ 


London 
matter and 


servative journal, the 


refers to the 


Spectator, 
attributes our 
defi 

Contemporaneously 
statement 


strained situation largely to “a 


ciency of curreney.” 
with this utterance 
of that eminent financier and 
promoter, Mr. Ik. H. Harriman, 
lower and cannot be 


appears the 

railway 
that rail 
kept 
stringency 


road stocks are 
from erumbling 
in the market.” The 
to the duration of this stringency 
fere of paramount interest to speculators 


‘owing to a 
money question as 


is there 


and investors. 

It is that the latest reports 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, of the 
condition of the banks of the 
United States, reveals that a 
the banks 


significant 


national 
majority of 
have less cash on hand and a 
smaller percentage of 
than they had last 
trust 
for the deposits of the country banks and 
loans may be effected at 
still made with 
reluctance. All 


in’ New 


reserve for deposits 


year. Our banks and 


companies are vigorously competing 


while temporary 


easy rates, time loans are 


caution, amounting to 
the large monetary institutions 
York dread the calls that 
upon them in the ordinary course of busi 
next fall, 
This demand = for 


is believed, 


will be 


ness early with the removal of 
money will 
earlier than usual 

this expecta 
finaneial insti 
West are al 


emergency, 


the crops. 
be made, it 
this 
tion 


year, and beeause§ of 
many of our largest 

Kast and the 
preparing for a grave 
The hope of the future lies in the pre 
present, but - still ad 
readers to take profit in all 


securities, to make 


tutions in the 
ready 


vise my their 


speculative their load 


as possible, and to prepare for 


the financial stress which must certainly 
be felt within a year from this writing. 
Unfavorable factors continue to accu 


mulate. The decision of the 
Appeals of New York, 
validity of the Franchise Tax, is 
eant of the tendencies of both the 
tive and judicial branches of the 
little tighter in 

This decision, 
local 
far-reaching ef 


signifi 
legisla 
yovern 
ment to draw the lines a 
dealing with corporations. 
while it affects, for the 
corporations, will 


most part, 


have a 


fect because it no doubt is only the be 


ginning of more drastie corporation tax 


legislation not only in the great state of 
New York but in all the other states 
which usually follow its example. 

There is a distinct tendency toward re- 


anti-corporation 
States. 


manifestations of 
United 
action, not 


newed 
feeling in the 
shown by the 
gress, but 


This is 
only of Con 
many of our Legisla 


Galveston 


also of 
correspondent — at 
kindly sends me a clipping from the News 


of that city, reporting the remark of Rail 


| road Commission Colquitt, to the effeet 
that there will be no increase in freight 
rates authorized in Texas in the near fu- 
l-‘ture. Commissioner Colquitt was asked 
by the M. K. & T. Railway, in view of 


“ 


surroundings,” 
operation 


changed conditions and 


including the increased cost of 


and of material and supplies, to permit an 


increase in freight rates. Commissioner 
Colquitt says the public generally have 
suffered from the inereased cost of com 


modities and that they 
as well as the railroads. 

It is interesting to observe in this con 
nection that in March the Texas & Pa 
cific, in connection with a number of 
other railroads, advanced its freight 
and that complaint was made to the Inte 


rates 


State Commerce Commission at Wash 
ington regarding this advance from = St. 


} A. L. WISNER & 


O2FREE.zs 


Valuable booklets, giving complete, reliable and im 
portant information regarding the oil ‘and mining indus- 
tries, the best companies, inside prices, dividends, etc., 
showing how large fortunes are easily made from small 
investments; also details of plan whereby the success of 
any investment can be made absolutely certain. Do not 
fail to write for them. 





CO., (ine.), 82 Broadway, N. Y 


made | 


Court of 
maintaining the | ! 


must be considered | 


sper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Louis to 
Pacific 
with the 


Texas. The Texas & 
filed a document 
stating that organ- 
forced the railroad to 
from twelve to fifteen 
corporation was compelled 
and it did so 
extent of about ten 


points in 
tailroad then 
Commission, 
labor 


ized having 


raise its wages 
per cent., the 
to increase its freight rates, 


only to an average 


per cent. The company also repeated the 
explanation given to the railroad com- 
mission of Texas, to the effeet that in- 
creased cost of materials entered into 


the equation. These explanations are ap 
parently not regarded as satisfactory and 
it is easy to see that unless the railways 


are permitted to increase their charges 


they face an embarrassing situation. 
Our railroads have been making large 
expenditures for improvements; the cost 


of their operation is being increased by the 


demands of labor; fixed charges have 


large additions 
bonds, 


advaneed because of 
to the 


increased net 


been 
stocks and and 
therefore, must be 
had in some way. 1 eall the attention of 
fact that while rail- 
reporting an 


issues of 


earnings, 


my readers to the 
roads venerally are increase 
they are not reporting, 
There 
significance in the 
Atchison 


eross of 


in vross earnings 
increased net earnings. 
deal of 
Mareh statement of the 
system, showing an increase in 
$463,000 and a decline in net of $243,000. 
percentage of 
Atchison: as 


as a rule, 
is a vood 


great 


] have long regarded the 


operating expenses of the 


altogether too low and some time ago, 
common stock was being boomed 
to unprecedented figures, I suggested that 
swelled at the = ex- 
operating department. The 


indicate 


when the 


earnings were being 
pense of the 
recent statements of the road 
that this conjecture was justified. 

Atchison has had a 
full of ups and 
preferred stock no 
again to become a spee- 
football, if hard times should 
the country. Another factor un- 


Continued on following page. 


wonderful career, 


downs, and 
doubt has merit, the 
common is likely 
ulative 


overtake 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to four special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A special 
prize of $10 is offered for the best picture expressing 
the significance and delight of the vacation season 
and furnished not later than June Ist. The camerist 
sending in by June 15th, when the contest closes, 
the most satisfactory pic ture suitable for a Fourth 
of July page will likewise be awarded $10. A prize 
of $10 will also be given for the most attractive 

| Thanksgiving Day picture furnished us, and a prize 
| of $10 for the picture which represents with greatest 
ss the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are i uc tive and should call out many competitors. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
| United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. 
All photographs entered in the contest and not 
prize-winners will be subject to our use unless 
otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid for each pho- 
tograph we may use. No copyrighted photographs 
will be received, nor such as have been published or 
offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, 
and those accepted will be utilized as soon as possi- 
ble. Contestants should be patient. No writing 
except the name and address of the sender should ap- 
pear on the back of the photograph except when 
letter postage is paid, and in every instance care 
must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the makers. Silver 
paper with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
sible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used. 
They are 









while its | 


| the Supreme 





subject to return if they are ultimately | 


No better Turkish Cigarette 
can be made 


Esyptia 


| to May 


523 


found unavailable in making up the photographic 
contest. Preference is always given to pictures of 
recent current events of importance, for the news 
feature is one of the chief elements in selecting the 
prize-winners. The contest is open to all readers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

B.—( fommunications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 227 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’’. When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY. 


___ OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 





CIVIL SERVICE 
STREET, NEW YorK, 
HEREBY GIVEN 
position of Pa 


Mt NICIPAI 
No. 61 ELM 
1903. 

PUBLIC NOTICE IS 
that applications for the 
trolman, Police Department, will be received 
until further notice. 

Ss. W IL. LIAM 


COMMISSION, 
April 20, 


BRISCOE, Secretary 
MUNICIPAL 
No. 61 ELM 
19038. 
PUBLIC 
that the 


SERVICE 
New YorkK, 


CIVIL 
STREET, 


COMMISSION, 
April 21, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
receipt of applications for the posi 


tion of Attendance Officer, which was here 
tofore scheduled to close on February 27, 
has been extended until Friday, May 8, at 
1 p. m. 


S. WILLIAM BRISCOE, Secretary. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE AD 
VERTISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD 
OF May 2 to 15, 19038, of the confirmaticn 
by the Supreme Court and the entering in 
the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments 
and Arrears, of assessments for OPENING 
AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
hamed avenues and terraces in the BOR 
Ol Git OF THE BRONX : 
A4TH WARDS, SECTIONS 
CROMWELL AVENUE OPEN 
from East 150th Street to Jerome 
Confirmed March 17, 908; en 
tered May 1, 1908. 


24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12 
HARLEM RIVER TERRACK OPENING, 
from the northern line of the land ceded 
November 27, 1891, as Heath Avenue to 
Bailey Avenue, also, HEATIT AVENUE 
OPENING, from Bailey Avenue to Fort In 
dependence = Street. Confirmed March 20, 
19038, entered May 1, 19038 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, May 1, 190% 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE AD 
VERTISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of 
May 2 to 15, 1903, of the confirmation by 
Court and the entering in the 
the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessment for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following named 
avenue in the BOROUGIL OF THE BRONX : 

2 WARD, SECTION 11. MARMION 

OPENING, from Crotona Park 
North to the Southern Boulevard. Confirmed 
March 18, 1903; entered April 30, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, comperener, 
City of New York, ayer 30, 1908. 


Bureau for 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO TIIE ADVER- 
TISE ME NT IN THE CITY RECORD of April 24, 
1903, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Revision of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS 
in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX: 

23RD AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11 
JENNINGS STREET SLWER, from West Farms 
Road to Hoe Street; BOONE STREET SEWER, 
from West Farms Road to the st: eet summit situated 
north of Jennings Street; LONGFELLOW STREFT 
SEWER, from Jennings St: eet vo the street egromnit 
situated south of Jennings Street; BR NT 
STREET SEWER, from Freeman Stree* ytd 
st'eet 8 situated north of bast 172nd Street, 
and WA: 72ND STREET SEWER, from Bryant 
Stree tto V i. Street. 


ITH WAKD, SECTION 11. erre STREET 
REGULAY ING, GRADING, CURBING, FLAG- 
GING, LAYING CROSSWALKS AND FENCING, 
from Bainb ridge Avenue to Webster Avenue 


EDWARD M. GROU a 
City of New York, April 2", 190% 


Comptroller. 





ITENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISt MENT IN THE CITY RECORD of April 24, 
to May 7, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Revision of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Kureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of assessments for LOCAL IMP ROV ELEMENTS 
in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7 139TH STREET 
PAVING, from Lenox to 7th ‘Avenue. 

21ST WARD, SECTION 3 33RD STREET 
RE-PAVING, from a point about 21 6-10 feet west 


of the west house line of Ist Avenue, to a point 
about "60 foet east of the east house line of Ist 
Avenue. 


EDWARD M. GROUT, 
City of New York, April 23, 1903. 


Comptroller. 





“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitip Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, 20th Floor, 220 
Broadway, New York. 









Deities 





Cork Tips as well 
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THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ADVER- 


9 to 22, 


ATTENTION IS CALLED ' ro 1 Hk 
TISEMENT in THECITLY RECORD of May 


1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Re 
vision of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Bureau . the Colle tion of Assessments and Ar 
rears, asse sments ‘or LOCAL IMPROV] 
MENTS in THE BOR UGH OF THE BRONX 
24TH WARD, Sk TIONS 11 AND 12.--CAM 
BRELENG AVENUE KEGULATING, GUuAD 


ING, CURBING, FLAGGING, LAYING ClhO8S 
WALKS AND FENCING, from 187th Street to St 
John’ as ( oe “f 


4TH VARD, SECTION 12.—WEBSTER 
AVENUE WREGULATING. GRADING, CURB 
ING, FLAGGING AND LAYING CROSS 


WALKS, from the southerly line of Mosholu Park- | 


way to the city line 
EDWARD M 
City of New York, May 7, 
ATTENTION 
SEMENT IN 


GROUT, 
1903 


Comptroller. 


IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
THE CITY RECORD of May 9 to 
, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Ke 
on of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar 


| 
oo 
vis 


rears, of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 13.--VAN CORLEAR 
PLACE REGULATING, GRADING, CULBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from Wieker Place to Kings 
bridge Avenue 

22ND WAKD, SECTION 4.--TWELETH AVE 
NUE SEWER, east side, between 47th and 50th 


Streets, with connections; al o, OUTLET SEWER, 
under pierat FORTY-FIGHTIL SERIE’ 
KLOWARD M. GuOUT, Comptroller 


City of New York, May 7, 19 3 


LADIES! uR.25m- BOX FREE 
The Best Voice in the World. 
T= VOCAL 


greatest singers of the world have been 
so marvelous that it has seemed hitherto 
as if the evolution of the human 
had its limit. 
phenomenal vocalist lately 
range of exceeds 
Patti, and Yaw, 
with the highest notes attainable 
by man or Miss Kdith Helena, 
the new prodigy of the musical stage, has 


powers displayed by the 


voice 
But oa 
uppeared 
of 


been 


reached utmost 
has 
those 


whose tone 


Nilsson, who have 
credited 


wothan, 


























MISS EDITH HELENA, 

A singer whose —= e has the greatest range on record, 
Voore Theatre Studio. 

raised the height of the note in song to 


F sharp in altissimo. 
goes up to A 
her the unexampled 
taves. In public has 
range of two and one-half 
out exertion. Miss Helena’s 


. 


which 
of three 
tone 


above Fo sharp, 
range 
she 


octaves 





| also 


| finding that it 


Sometimes she even 
vives 
oe- 
within a 
with- 
voice is a | 
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The Birthplace of John the Baptist 






May 


ZI, 1903 
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FAMOUS ANCIENT MOSAIC MAP DISCOVERED AT MADABA, PALESTINE. 
LI, WHO are interested in the verifi- | ed to a native that the genuine birthplace | Karem, west of Jerusalem, as_ tradition 
cation of dates, localities, and person- | of John the Baptist was not at Ain has it, but that it must be in the neigh 
ages mentioned in Holy Writ, and Bible horhood indicated by the Madaba map 
students in particular, will welcome the Search and inquiry resulted in finding, in 
announcement that data have been dis- the precise place shown by the map, a site 


closed by the famous mosaic map discovered 


some eight years ago at Madaba, Palestine, 


which seem likely to enable the world 

fix and know the exact location of the 
home of the pious Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
who were blessed in their old age with a 
son of whom it was said before his birth 
that he should be “great in the sight of the 
Lord” and whose mission on earth should 


be “to make ready for the Lord a people 
prepared for him.” 

The Madaba map dates back to the fifth 
the and 
tions of many of the sacred places in the 
Holy Land as they were known at that early 
day. One of these sites, called Beth Zakar 
(the house of Zacharias), is pictorially rep- 
the 


century and gives names loca- 


resented in mosaic as a domed church 




















MOSAIC PAVEMENT BEARING NAMES OF 


ZACHARIAS AND JOHN, 





| descends to 


called to this day Herbat Beit Shakkar 


(the ruins of Beit Shakkar), the Hebrew 
Beth being replaced by the Arabic Beit 
(house), and Zakar (Zacharias) having 


become Shakkar. 

Excavations have just disclosed the 
mosaic pavement of a church about twelve 
metres long, which the foundation stones in 
situ show was adomed structure as required 
by the map, and which is in contrast to 
its representations of many 
tures which have gable roofs. Part only 
of this mosaic has so far been uncovered, 
but this part has an inscription bearing the 
names of Zacharias and John. The loca- 
tion is to the right of the road from Jeru- 
salem to Hebron, and is just before the road 
Ain Harrub,whose waters Pon- 
tius Pilate brought into Jerusalem. 


other strue- 





directly south of Jerusalem. This suggest- | 
brilliant, clear and diquid) treble and = she 
uses it at all times with ease, charming 
all hearers. 

One of Miss Helena’s most remarkable 
feats is her imitation of the tones of a 
violin and its highest notes. She goes 
through the motions of playing on an 
instrument whose bow and strings have 
been soaped and are noiseless. The | 
sounds which she emits through her near 
lv-closed lips, however, are so like those 
produced by the violin that the illision 
is complete. She even dares to have a 
plano and violin accompaniment while 
she gives the obligato, thus inviting “a 
comparison between the real and the 
mimic violin. 

Miss Helena’s vocal capacity was de 


veloped by arduous and intelligent effort. 
Kor three years roughed it in Texas 
with her husband who was writing a book 
about that state. She rode and walked 
daily, singing all the time. She 
exercised methodically 
ticed at the 
studied 


she 


and 
Afterward 
for two years with Alberto 
New York City. She 
musical edueation in 
tried 
strained 
only in 

She 
clamoring 
2 2 


s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


prac 
piano for hours. 
she 
has 
this 
but 
voice she re- 
vaudeville and is 
far ahead 
dates. 


de Bassini, of 

received all her 
countrv. She opera singing, 
her 
sing 


solved to 


now at Keith’s. is booked 


with managers for 


Jasper’s 


| favorable to some of the Eastern trunk 
lines is the growing competition of the 
lake steamers for business, a competition 
so acute that it has caused not only a 
reduction in railroad tonnage, but also in | 
summer rates on flour and grain. Those 


who are talking about the enormous sur- 
plus of freight and the seareity of ears, 


will be interested in this statement. 
“—H.,”’ Cincinnati: O. K. e 
‘**H.,”’ Baltimore, Md. : Answered by mail. 


Anonymous communications 


ag 
swered. 
“S. St.,”” New York: 
averaging up. 
*p.,”” Yuma, Ariz.: 


I would wait a little before 


The introductory paragraph 


C orgy 


listed, ‘and hence their reports are not available. 
that I know about them is what they themselves 
1 publish. 


out by the company. 
connected with it, and it certainly prints an attract- 


| and Steel common pay four per cent. 


not an- | 


to this department explains what the “ preferred 
list’? means. 
“ Reader,” Vicksburg: 
tions are not answered. 
“Hay,”’ Lexington, Ky.: 


Anonymous communica- 


(1) I would not short 


any Day k on a five point margin. 


’ Pittsburg: It is not a financial institution. 
I am += an expert in athletics. 
‘Z.,”’ Appleton, Wis. : I can get no information, as 
part ies have no connections here. 
”” Worcester, Mass.: C. H. Freshman & Co., 
7A, Broadway, deal in unlisted stocks. 
*M 


..”’ New York: Two dollars received. You are 


on my preferred list for six months. 


Market Letter Harris, Gates & Co., 
also Watson & Gibson, of the ¢ 
’ Raton, N. M.: 


‘aa axes to grind. 


Haven & 
Consolidated. 
(1) Nearly all such journals 
(2) The Commercial and Fiinan- 





cial Chronicle. 


C. R.,”’ Springtield, Ill.: I agree with you. You 
can’t be hurt very much unless unexpected condi- 
tions are dise losed. 

‘D.,”’ New Jersey 


: Change noted. Baltimore and 


Ohio and lh tenon Elevated both have merit, es- 


pec ially the latter. 
a,” < ‘oopersburg, Penn.: Their stocks are not 


All 


I only know what is given 
It seems to have good men 


*p.,”’ Cincinnati, Ohio: 


ive prospectus. 
"D. Ht. 


E.,”’ San Diego: (1) None of the shares is 


| traded in on the exchange and very little appears to be 


known about any of them. A Chicago broker would 
probably be able to advise you. (2) No rating. 

’’ Newport, Ky.: I would have nothing to do 
with it, unless you personally know the parties in- 
terested or have visited the property, and have an ex- 
pert knowledge of such affairs. 

Iris,” Punxutawney, Penn.: The proposition of 
the Pittsburg Plantation Company is attractive, but 
the property is a good way from home, 
venture a long-distance one. Hardly in the invest- 
ment class. 

‘C.,” San José, Cal.: (1) The rights have ex- 
pired. They were only good if you held stock 
entitling you to theiruse. (2) Am not advising pur- 
chases at present. You are on my preferred list for 
six months. 


“Vale,’”’ Brooklyn: (1) I know nothing about the 


| proposition, but it is by no means new. The weak 


point is that the unexpected in the market always 
happens. You should bea subscriber at the home 
offic . to be entitled to a place on my preferred list. 

* Quincy, Ill.: (1) Onedollar received. Youare 
on hat preferred list for three months. Union Pacific 
Southern 
Pacific and Wabash preferred nothing. (2) Amer- 
— Ice preferred. 

’ Bay City, Mich.: The Montreal Light, Heat, 
an Power Company was organized two years ago to 
control the gas and electric light and power industry 
of Montreal. It has $17,000,000 of stock, all of one 
class, and over $3,500,000 of bonds. Last year it 
earned $141,000 beyond the four per cent. paid on the 
stock. 

“FF.” Hartford, Conn.: The suit against the 
Haight & Freese Company was brought by its former 
manager in Paterson, N. J., who claims $100,000 for 
alleged false duress and defamation of character. 
His complaint alleges that the company has been 
conducting its business in a fraudulent manner. 
This’s, is denied. 


Virginia: Your plan would seem to be 


} is claimed. 


and the | 





feasible except for the fact that if the Gould reor- 
ganization plan should be brought out on a basis fa- 
vorable to Texas Pacific, and if the long contemplated 
absorption of Great Western by one of its strong 
competitors should take place, both might materially 
a n in price. 

*s. ” New York: I have no doubt that, if pos- 
sible, dividend. -payments will be made on Rock Island 
common at an early date, for the simple reason that 


| the big financial manipulators who have been jug- 


gling with this magnificent property are loaded up 
with its shares, and the only way to find a market 
for them is by making them profitable to the pur- 
chaser. To that end dividends must be paid. 

*M.,”” Madison, Wis.: At prevailing prices 
Missouri Pacific will net you less than five per cent. 
The talk about an increased dividend ought to be 
justified if the stock is earning twelve per cent., as 
(2) I would not sacrifice my American 
Ice. (3) The rise in silver, it is claimed, will greatly 
add to the income of Amalgamated Copper. (4) The 
Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis preferred 
stock pays four per cent., and the dividends are 
guaranteed by the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road. It therefore has something of an investment 
qualit y. 

“D.,”’ Detroit: (1) Vulean Detinning reports for 
the year ended last March a surplus of only $34,000. 
I do not advise its purchase. (2) The profit-sharing 
plan of the steel trust may do it more harm than 
good, in view of the drop in the stock to lower figures 
than it was sold for to the employés. (3) One of the 
troubles about the American Can Company’s busi- 
ness is the fact that any one can start a small fac- 
tory with a little capital. It is impossible therefore 
for the trust to control the trade. (4) The fight of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad against the Western 
Union still seems to be on. 

’ Louisville: (1) The absorption of St. Louis 
and San Francisco by the Rock Island is not of ad- 
vantage to either, so far as stock values are con- 
cerned. The speculative financiers who picked up 
the control of St. Louis and San Francisco, with the 
purpose of unloading it at a fancy profit, were dis- 
appointed because they did not make a better bar- 
gain, but the swap had to be made on some sort ¢ 
a basis, and as the Rock Island people did not pro- 
pose to pay cash, because the cash was not available, 
bonds and stocks of the Rock Island are to be ex- 
changed for San Francisco common. It is more and 
more evident that the time has gone by for money- 
making by big financiers in the business of picking 
up railroad properties on the quiet and unloading 
them on larger systems. If the inside history of 
some of these transactions could be made public it 
would “ astonish the natives.’ 


Continued on following page. 





Important to Investors. 


THE most convenient and practical work of refer- 
ence for the investor, the banker, and the broker is 
“The Manual of Statistics, Stock Exchange Hand- 
book,”’ the twenty-fifth annual issue of which has 
just been published by the Manual of Statistics 
Yompany, 220 Broadway, New York. This book, 
comprising 1,044 pages, is sold for five dollars, and 
is one of the most accurately compiled and carefully 
edited works of the kind that we have ever seen. It 
takes in everything in the railroad and industrial 
line, and is an invaluable guide to investors. 
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A Perfect Stimulant {| 


[he perfection of an alcoholic stimu- 

t is found in the thorough aging, 
purity, the rich. rare flavor, and 
|| the superb quality of 
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Baltimore 


Rye 





It Gratifies 
And Always 
Satisfies. 


It is particularly 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY recommended to 

WM LANAHAN & SON women because 

BALTIM of its age and 
excellence. 


| 





Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM.LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 
That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. 
oe gine is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk 
an VOU 


‘ . - 

McCray Refrigerators 
Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Gro- 
cers, Markets, Florists, Etc., are endorsed by Physi- 

cians, hospite als and prominent people. 


The McCray ee *s perfect circulation of pure, 
S cold air, absolutely dry. MeCray 
ystem of Re frigers ators are lined throughout 
with porcelain tile, opal glass or odor- 
Refrigeration less wood (no zine is used). They are 
dry, clean and hygienic, of superior construction, are 
unequalled for economy of ice,and can be iced from 
outside of house. Lvery refrigerator ws guaranteed, 
McCray Refrigerators are also Bullt to Order. 
Catalogues and Estimates free. 
Catalogue No, 38 for re sidences ; No. 45 for hotels, | 
public institutions, clubs, ete.; No. 56 for meat 
markets; No, 63 for grocers, 
Mention Lesiir’s and we will send you, free, 
a valuable book, **//ow to Use a Refrigerator,’ 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO, 
291 Mill street, “Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SALESR ener? 





CHICAGO, 55 Wabash Ave. COLUMBIA, S. C 
New York, 41 B roadway i210 ‘Nain St. 
Boston, 52 Commercial St. WASHING TON, 





BAN FRANCIS¢ 0,122 Market St. 
St. Louis, 44 N. Third St. 
Cont MBUS, O., 356 N. High St. 305 W ‘oodward Ave. 
PiTTsBURG,710 Penn St. CLEVEL AND,O. 62 Prospect St. 
Address main office unless 4 reside in one of the 
above cities 


620 F Bt. at Ww. 
DETROIT, 


















OUR STYLES 


Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon sequest. 


Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 





TIRE EENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- | 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of May 11 to 23, | 
903, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and 
o entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
: Ssessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- 
NG AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
rane Street in THE BOROUGH OF MANHAT- 


ANG 8TH, AND 14TH WARDS, SECTIONS 1 
: 2. WATTS STREET OPENING, from Sulli- 
a Street to West Broadway at Broome Street. 
vonfirmed March 31, 1903; entered May 8, 1903. 
EDWARD M. G ROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 8, 1903. 


—$_.._ 


ATTE NTION ADVE 
DVER- 
TISEMTE NT in the CITY RECORD of May 11 to | 
onl 3, of the confirm ition by the Supreme Court 
> ,the entering ey Bureau for the Collection 
smen's and Arears, of asses*ments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 


lowing named street > 
Orne ns pede _— sand place in THE BOROUGH 





Is CALLED TO THE 


22RD WARD SECTION | 
LYMAN PLACE OPENING AWD OX TEN DIN 
ING 
from AN PLACE Rae AND EXTENDING, | 


and Stebbins Avenue,to 
y 5, 1903; | 


al SECTION 11.—FAST ONE 

OPE RE: D) AND SEVENTY-THIRD STREET 

Road. Cor, from Crotona Park, East to Boston 

1903 qgonti med March 30, 190%; entered May 8, 

See” *DEN STREET OPENING, from Grote 

rua » the Southern Boulevard. Confirmed Feb- 
Ty 26, 1903: ente red May 8, 1903. 


Freeman Street 
entered May 8, 


24TH WARD. 


City of Nex Yorn M. GROUT, Comptroller. 


Pproved : 
WILLIAM FE. 
Collector of 


May 8, 1903. 


M’FADDEN, 
Assessments and Arrears. 





| ferred list for three months. 


| sued. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. | 
Continued from preceding page 


“C. O.,”” Chicago: Has no rating. 

M. E.,”” Boston: You are on my preferred list for 
three months. 

*Bill,” Birmingham, Ala.: (1) You are on my pre- 
(2) Telegrams will be 
promptly answered. 

‘Novice,’ ” Cambridge, N. Y,: (1) The preferred 
has excellent promise, I am advised. (2) Manhattan 
Elevated. (3) I think well of United States Leather 


| preferred and would not be ina hurry to dispose of 


it, though this is a good market in which to take a 
profit. 

““W. L. C.,” Baltimore: The stock fof the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company has not been in 
favor. The fact that the shipping trust, 
called, paid enormous prices for its steamers is un- 
denied. Recently an expert authority stated that the 
trust paid for old boats at the rate of $155 per ton, 


as it is | 


while the cost of building new steamers is from $70 | 


to oa per ton. 

R. R.,”’ Toledo: (1) Various rumors about 
Hocking Valley are heard, the latest that the Penn- 
sylvania will take it in. The Pennsylvania has all it 
can carry. (2) An effort to advance Mexican Na- 
tional and Mexican Central has been making for 
some time. The talk that the stock is being “ quietly”’ 
accumulated by prominent financiers conflicts some- 
what with the tips publicly given out that the stock 
is a purchase. 

“F. F.,” New York: (1) Gilt-edged bonds and 
stocks paying five per cent. are not easily picked up. 
Gilt-edged propositions now yield about 4. (2) I 
think well of the bonds and stocks you mention, ex- 
cepting the Metropolitan Street Railway shares. 
(3) Kansas City, Fort Scott and Missouri 4s, Central 
Georgia Consolidated 5s, Union Pacific Consolidated 
4s, and Missouri Pacific Consolidated 6s. (4) It all 
depends upon the stability of the general market. I 
would not be in a hurry to buy. 

”*” New York: (1) In such a market, with 
aa F cliques in control of specialties, short sales 
are risky. I believe that prices ultimately will go 
lower. (2) While the low price of United States 
Steel common, paying four per cent. dividends, indi- 
cates its unsubstantial character, yet until dividends 
have been reduced or passed, it will probably hold 
near present figure. Those who sell it short ought 
therefore to be abundantly able to protect their 
re especially at such a time. 

C. E. F.,” Buffalo: (1) I think well of Pittsburg 
Coal preferred, though it is not strictly an invest- 
ment. (2) For an extension of its business. (3) All 
mining propositions, even the prosperous ones, sell 
on a lower basis than railroad enterprises, because 
mines have limitations, while the railroad business 
can constantly be extended. (4) Not necessarily. 
(5) To be entitled to a place on my preferred list you 





must be a subscriber to LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the | 


home office at full subscription ie Ss. 

“H.,”’ Baldwinsville, N. Y.: (1) W. E. Woodend & 
Co. does a large business. (2) Giestoand Western, 
on reactions, seems to be readliy absorbed. (3) 
Wabash common looks high, considering the earn- 
ings of the property and the obligations ahead of it, 
but it is generally understood that if the Gould 
reorganization scheme is carried out it will be to the 
advantage of all the Wabash securities. (4) I might 
say the same regarding Texas Pacific, though, in- 
trinsically, both Wabash common and Texas Pacific 
are not worth their present prices. 

“L.,”’ Cortland, N. Y.: (1) Baltimore and Ohio is 
a fine property in a well-developed section. Union 
Pacific is constantly improving its condition and 
prospects. Both are high for four per cent. stocks 
and would sell lower but for the knowledge that 
they are earning more than they pay. Atchison 
common has had a tremendous advance during the 


past few years and its territory is not as profitable | 


as that of either of the other two roads. (2) No 
good reason is given and the effect cannot be whole- 
some. 

“G.,” Trenton, N. J.: (1) I never advised the 
purchase of American Grass Twine. You should 
have taken your profit when you had it. The pres- 
ent condition of the company’s affairs is not hopeful. 
(2) The annual report of Lake Shore shows that it 
has earned about six per cent. in addition to its divi- 


dends, though the net earnings decreased a quarter | 


of a million dollars, mainly because of the increased 
cost of labor and supplies. 


Nickel Plate also showed | 


a decrease in net earnings of not quite $200,000. | 


This does not look as if our railroads were doing 
such an enormously increasing business. 
“Investor,” Harlem: (1) I would not sell my Del- 
aware and Hudson. The earnings are phenomenally 
large and there is talk of a stock dividend. (2) The 


dividend on Greene Consolidated Copper was not for | 


any stated period. I do not advise its purchase. (3) 
The raid by the New York police on the offices of the 
Nokanna Diamond mines led to the arrest of several 
parties connected with the scheme. The references 
given proved to be like many of the distinguished 
directors-- wholly fictitious—yet five per cent. month- 
ly ““dividends”’ were for a time paid to the share- 
holders. How can the people continue to bite on 
such flimsy baits? 

‘C.,”’ St. Paul: (1) International Paper common 
is said to bee arning two per cent. There wasa time 
when it paid regular dividends. Rumors of the 
resumption of dividends have been heard, but the 
annual statement of the company does not justify 
them. I do not regard it as a better speculation than 


| sundry other cheap industrial common shares, in- 


cluding American Ice and United States Leather. 
Corn Products common around 30, paying 4 per 
cent., looks cheaper. (2) The Mail and Express 
publishe s the complete list of daily transactions. (3) 
Address your inquiry to the editor of the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, New York. 

‘M.,” San Juan, P. R.: (1) An investment is 
something reasonably safe as far as ordinary assur- 
ances can make it. A bond of a railroad that has 
long paid dividends is therefore regarded as an in- 
vestment. (2) A small investor can buy a few shares 


| of an investment stock if he has not sufficient to buy 


a thousand-dollar bond. Investment stocks are the 
guaranteed ones or the preferred shares of com- 
panies whose earnings have been established by ex- 
perience. Manhattan Elevated, St. Paul or North- 
west preferred, Delaware and Hudson, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western are in this class. (3) I 
certainly do not advise putting your money in an in- 
dustrial proposition which is simply experimental 
and with no record of dividend payments. You are 
in error, by the way, in stating that I commended 
the mining stock to which you refer. 

““G.,”’ Dayton, O.: (1) The United States Realty 
Company was formed less than a year ago, and owns 
a majority of the stock of the George A. Fuller and 
New York Realty corporations, and also several real 
estate properties in New York City. It has $36,000,- 
000 common and $30,000,000 preferred authorized, of 
which an aggregate of over $60,000,000 has been is- 
The preferred is six per cent. cumulative. 
Strong financiers are connected with the directorate. 
(2) For a long time promises of an advance in the 
common have been made. A number of “‘calls,”’ it 
is said, have been distributed to stimulate interest in 
the stock on the part of susceptible financial writers. 
Every effort to advance the shares seems to meet 
with failure. The common sold as low as 20 last 
year and as high as 32. This year it has ranged from 
18 1-2 to 281-2. (3) lam not advising purchases in 
this market. . 


Continued on page 527. 
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Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado, 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world, We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to ye yw. 

I shall be glad to se nd you a copy 
without chi ree . Kindly write for it 


TO INVESTORS he 


Address P.S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
M. inager, ( “hic ago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. gg 


Burlington 
Route 


is known around the world. The H. & R. 
SINGLE GUN is perfect in model and con- 


“take-down’’ 


struction, and the simplest ‘ 
gun made. Illustrated Catalog tells 
about our complete line—F Ree 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS co., 
Dept. 17 Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & K. Revolvers. 





Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is sate 
and pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows 
into a large flock in a few years. Over 300 Men, Women 
and Children now have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches 


Write tor Annual Report, a most interesting document. 





MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 
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Golf on the Gizeh Links. 


Continued from page 51s 


succe ss of the Bedouin made the score five 
to five for the hok 

rhe body of the Sphinx lay between the 
players and the sixth cup. Wuring her visit 
to the links, on the previous 
Miss Story had decided to drive 
order to secure a good lie for a brassy play 
that would carry her to the crest of the 
sand-hill. eighty yards beyond the Monster 
of the Desert She now saw that uf she 
failed to make that 
sy stroke she must play 
east: but toward the Nile (east ward is an 
Phe Roman ‘Te mple és 


afternoon, 
short in 


acclivity by her bras 


‘round it to the 


open pit known as “ 
Chis granite ruin, buried in the sand to its 
roof, is thirty-five yards across and a haz 
ard to be taken only in desperation 

While our American champion was turn 
Aga-Baba 


backbone, 


ing over these facts in her mind, 


drove, topping the Sphinx’s 


amid shouts of from a few 
Arabs and three 
at the back of the Sphynx’s neck to watch 
this critical point of the contest. But Aga’s 
ball landed in a deep depression amid the 
red dust, from which the umpire refused to 
permit him to lift it The Arab was there- 
fore obliged to use the niblick, because the 
was more than half buried in the 
sand. Landing short the ball rolled back to 
the pit, like a toad seeking shelter from a 
po He lost two strokes getting out of 
the soft spot 

All eyes were now centred on the pretty 
American. ‘The time had arrived at which 
match Miss 
carefully; 


approbation 
English ladies USS mibled 


sphere 


she must win or lose the 
story placed fn pasteboard tee 
then she selected a well-seasoned driver 
As she addressed the ball, she was the 
prettiest figure I have ever beheld on the 
links. Although shoe-top deep in sand, her 
poise was perfect. Her body was as evenly 
braced as it would have been on the sod 
at Newport or Lenox. To drive entirely 
over the haunches of the Sphinx (a twenty- 
foot bunker) seemed the wisest act, but 
the disomfiture of Aga-Baba admonished 
against it. She delivered the blow with a 
precision seen only on a billiard table and 
landed within three feet of a huge cleft 
that almost divides the back of the Sphinx. 

I divined her purpose. Before 1 could 
run up Miss Story, was ready for the iron, 
and cut the ball through the deep crevice 
in the Sphinx’s back to a bit of hard 
sand within five yards of the brink of the 
Roman ‘Temple. Evidently she was going 
around the high sand-dune on the two 
strokes to her credit. As the sand-hill had 
not been designated and did 
not necessarily lie in the her play 
was authorized. Aga-Baba was rattled, for 


as a bunker 


course, 





All of the Newspaper Funny-men 


Or THe UNITED States IN May NuMBER, 
‘Book or THE RoyaL BuiueE.’’ 


As something unique in modern litera- 
ture, the ‘ Book of the Royal Blue” for 
the month of May will be on advanced 
lines. 

The attempt to issue a publication which 
would include the well-known Newspaper 
Satirists and “‘ Funny-men ”’ of the United 
States has never before been made, as 
the proposition is a big one. Neverthe- 
less, they have been rounded up in this 
number, and each man will appear in his 
characteristic style, with photograph and 
autograph. 

The matter gathered together in this 
manner is by far the best collection of 
newspaper wit and humor ever published. 
Newspapers will recognize its value at 
once, and every littérateur will desire a 
copy, to become acquainted with the men 
who are the best representatives of Amer- 
ican humorous literature. 

The ** Book of the Royal Blue,” which has 
been published monthly by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore and Ohic 
Railroad for the past seven years, has pre- 
sented valuable reading from time to time, 
and this special number will class it among 
the magazines of the highest character. 

Copies of this number will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of ten cents in 
either cash or postage, upon application 
to D. B. Martin, Manager Passenger Traffic, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
Regular yearly subscription, fifty cents. 








| he made another desperate attempt to loft 
to the crest of the forty-foot sand-hill due 
south of the Sphinx ! He was hope less of 
SUCCOCSS but he wus encouraged by landing 
half way up, until a further effort to gain 
the top resulted in he ball getting away 
from him and rolling to the bottom Miss 
story played high and safely ucross the 


open pit made by the buried, roofless 


temple, landing among a group of resting 
camels 

| idlala did not 
He took off his fez and shouted 


American 


attempt to conceal his 
admiration 
like an American freshman Phe 
girl bounded through the sand, ran along 
the crest of the buried wall, and prepared 
for an iron shot to the hill top. In two 
minutes more she made it, being down 
Aga-Baba lifted in despair Miss 
Story was two up and three to play! Al- 


hole s had to be made, 


seven 
though three more 
this was the end of the game, so far as 
Avga-Baba was concerned. He lost heart 
and played wildly 

Going home, the first course was east, 
from a tee sixty yards south of the Sphinx, 
four hundred yards into the Nile valley 
This necessarily included a descent from 
bluff on which = the 
American holed her 
ball in six strokes to the Arab’s nine. ‘The 
eighth hole luy due north 500 yards, on 
the mud flats, and the final flag stood 
again, not a great distance 
from the starting point, near the Arab 
village. Not only did Miss Story defeat 
the Arab “Champion of all Egypt,” but her 
endurance was greater than that of the 


the limestone great 


pyramid stands. ‘The 


nearly as far 


native, 
finished Victory 
much to do with her buoyancy of spirits. 
The camels of Sheik Ababi Hamed were 
Waiting at the ninth hole and earried the 
ladies to the Mena House. The men fol- 
lowed on mules. 


strong 


American party at luncheon 
arrayed in spotless white, 

health of the victor in Arabie that sounded 
neat and was delivered. As 
translated by Fadlala, it was extremely 
clever. In return, Miss Story praised the 
fairness and 


proposed the 


gracefully 


courtesy of her competitor ; 
to the piano and played the 
Egyptian national hymn. 

This was the last conquest of Egypt. 


| then went 


Give the Aged Pleasant Homes. 
W* DESIRE to express our 

sympathy with the earnest 
made recently by the Rev. Perey 
ney Grant, of the Church of the 
sion, New York, for larger, better, 
adequate provision for the 


heartiest 


appeal 
Stick- 
Ascen 
and more 
needs of aged 
and worthy men and women who, through 
various causes and by no fault of their 
| own, are bereft. of friends and home com- 
| forts in their declining years. The urgent 
need existing in this particular field of 
philanthropic endeavor has been emphasized 
more than once during the past year in 
the columns of this paper, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the suggestions made by 
Mr. Grant will have early and abundant 
fruit. In the course of his remarks on this 
subject Mr. Grant said: 

“The city should provide homes for the aged 
provide comfort, music, and everything that 
would tend to keep their minds fresh and alive 
until they are called away There should be some 
beautiful tract of land in the country where 
nature has not been spoiled by the hand of man 
There should be small households provided for 
them They should have lectures to acquaint 
them with the trend of affairs; they should = 
music to bless their existence; they should have 
social life to make their last hours sweet and be auti- 


ful. The lives of the aged, no matter what | 
cost, should be made beautiful.’ 


The plans thus outlined are entirely 


terested in the welfare of their fellow-men. 


the best and most desirable objects for 
philanthropic giving at the present time 
we would be inclined to name first of all, 
the institution of more and better homes 
for the aged. 


One Sincere Mourner. 


Iuneral-director (to gentleman enter- 
| ing door) ‘Are you one of the mourners, 
sir?” . 
Gentleman—“ Yes. 
hundred dollars.” 


He owed me three 





He was visibly fatigued, but she | 
probably had | 


practicable and should meet with the in- | 
dorsement and support of all who are in- | 


If we were called upon to suggest some of | 





Fadlala entertained the | 
Aga-Baba, | 
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SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD NEW 





Master thinks Im a dandy | 
at mixing cocktails.” 


Pour over lumps of tce, strain and serve 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 





can do it 
just as well 


YOU 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


YORK LONDON 















Years of use has made 


Morgan & Wright Tires 


most favorably known throughout all our land. 















THEY ARE BETTER TODAY THAN EVER. 











Easiest to Ride 


MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
ARE GOOD TIRES 


Besides being made of the very best materials, 
their construction is conceded to be the most 
perfect of any bicycle tire on the 


Easiest to Repair—and at Prices that are Right. 


Insist on having them on your wheel, and you’! be satisfied. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





market. 
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f/f veda 1. renormned. health. tQborl near the Khine. 
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ro spreclud freeon application lo the funda eaor 
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Drawing-room and Ball-room Offer Daily and Nightly Attractions to Guests. 


Golf, Fishing, Sailing 
Tennis @ a tmactiaadl 


ys lass Livery. 
commodations for 


Long Reach Fjove 


LONG BEACH, L. 
1,100 feet lene, 

A. E. Dick, - - Proprietor. 
cooler than any other spot 
on the Atlantic. 
A Family Resort of the (ireater New York 

45 minutes from East 34th Street. 
Music by ‘iustave Kroll’s Celebrated Orchestra 


Automol vles, 


len degrees 


CUISINE UNSURPASSED 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


Plans may be seen, and rooms , ngaged, at New York office, 
or at Long Beach. 


| age gy 7th Ave. and 56th St., 


. DICK, Peele Z also Owner and Proprietor 


New JVork. 


Grenobh ble Tlotel, 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsilitis, Laryngitis 
and other throat troubles quickly 
relieved and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone|™ 


This scientific germicide is used and endorsed by 
leading physicians everywhere. It is absolutely 
harmless, yet a most powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause these diseases, 
without injury to the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Druggists. If not at 
yours, will send bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 5 cts, 


Ce, Cestztaatant 


Dept. K, 60 Prince Street, NEW YORK 








Car be reached by Long Island Railroad, Pier 
13 (near Wall St.), Kast River, New Cham 
bers St., East River, Kast 34th St. » New Vork 
| City pd: whe Flatbush A venue, Brooklyn 


THIN WOMEN 


Send for Dr. Rivard’s ry on THINNESS and its 
CAUSES, It tells you of a new and easy way to gain 
and keep 15 to 25 pounds of solid, healthy flesh. A 
oe. sure, safe and permanent method of increasing 
weight tonormal. Book sent sealed for 2c stamp. 

HE G. S.RIVARDCO. 262 State St., Detroit, Mich 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE. 
Unrivaled p« sition at top of Regent Street. A 
favorite hotel with Americans. 
Aut Mopern MopekaATE TARIFF. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully illus- 
trated), containing all the latest news 
from famous gold camps, including 


Thunder Mountain 


U. S. MINING JOURNAL, 








r an 
than ground pepper. 


As an Aid to Digestion wii'mcitHeNNY's Soper 
with Mc NV'S Yabasco Si 
ure more healthful auce 
It gives a de Jightha flavor to Soups, Salads, Gravies, etc. 
Interesting Booklet of new recipes Free. Address 


150 Nassau St., N. ¥- 


—— —" 







At your dealers. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New tberia, La 
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THE 

‘KEYLES ssf 
LOCK" ¢/ 

Tg ret 


Runs 369 Days 


AND LONGER 


ind then with less than a minute of your 
ention the ‘ Keyless Clock” will go 
r another year. 
We make these cloc ks in all styles. 
Send for illustrated price list and cata- 
jogue. 
There is but one ‘“ Keyless 
Clock ’®; we make it. 


UNITED STATES E. CLOCK CO., 


rner Spring and Hudson Streets, NEW YORK 


07 DIVIDENDS 
O WILL BE PAID 


lo increase our plant we are offering to the 
iblic at par of 7 per 
ent. preferred, participating stock, This stock 
umulative, and shares in all the earnings of the 






3,000 Shares ($10.00 each 


Company. It is secured by a cash investment ot 
$100,000.00, besides the value of patents and other 
assets. Stock subscribed tor now will draw six 
ionths’ dividend on July rst, 1903. A bonus of 
ten shares of common stock (par value $10.00 
each) will be given with every twenty shares pre 
ferred. A great portion of the above allotment 
has been subscribed. All remittances will be 
— returned if subscriptions arrive too late. 
F " yspectus and other liter: ature please ad- 
A. E. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 


U nite ed States Electri Clock Co., 
4-306-308 Hudson St., N. Y. 


All leading Commercial Agencies. 
Northern National Bank, New York. 


Reterences 


Dey itory 











Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 525 


’ Altoona: Iam unable to give you informa- 

tion beyond what the prospectus of the company 
reveals. Ihave not visited the property, and the 
shares : are not dealt in on Wall Street. 
”’ Woburn, Mass.: All such propositions are 
hazardous. No one knows the wealth that is hidden 
underground, and every dollar taken out leaves so 
much less remaining. Such propositions are never 
¢ 7 inve stments. 

’ Philadelphia: It looks as if a good deal ot 
mtite was distributed by insiders at the high 
prices which prevailed some time ago. I would be 
inclined to sell if the market had anything of an ad- 
vance, mi iking the least sacrifice possible. 

"Ly amb,’ ’ Philadelphia: Four dollars received. 
You are on my preferred list for one year. I have 
no personal knowledge of the company to which 
you allude. I only know what it gives out to the 
public. You must judge for yourself. The stock is 
not lis ted. Good men are said to be identified with it. 

‘G.,”’ Lewistown, Penn.: (1) Ido not advise the 
purchase of the Douglas preferred shoe stock. (2) 
Manhattan Elevated, Delaware and Hudson, United 
States Leather preferred, Consolidated Gas all have 
merit, but cheapness is a relative term. Until the 
financial s 
the mi arke *t to any extent. 

*M.B.,”’ Albany: (1) A distinct tendency to lower 
prices is manifest in the iron market. This does not 
make United States Steel preferred look any better. 
(2) Pennsylvania Railroad is being over-capitalized 
and over-extended. (3) Consolidated Gas offers a 
better field for investment—better yet is Manhattan 
Elevated, because of its guarantee. 

‘J. E. ’A. ,”’ P. E. Island: 
small account, but none rated up to your figures 
would doso. (2) While Union Pacific, Baltimore and 
Ohio, and Missouri Pacific are all favorably regarded 
for speculation, Iam not advising purchases in this 
market. (3) Manhattan Elevated is cheap compared 
with other guaranteed stocks of its character. For 
inve stme nt it is reeomme ended on reactions. 

F Hagerstown, Md.: (1) As speculation is 
more active in Ice or Leathe r common, and bids fair 








Piso’s Cure for Consumption always gives relief in cases 
of Coughs and Colds. sc. 


Usk BROWN’S C pomponnted Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE tor the TEE] 25 cents a jar. 

The broker—* Don't you find it easier 
to shave some men than others ?” 

The barber —“Yes; don't you? 

Don’r look for a 


Imperial Extra Dry 
found, : 


purer bouquet than (Cook's 
Champagne. \t cannot be 


Tue famous Sohmer Piano has justly earned its repu 
tation, because it is the best instrument in the world. 


Interchangeable 1000-Mile Refund 
Tickets. 


ComMENCcING June 1, 1903, interchangeable 1000- Mile 
Retund Tickets will be placed on sale, limited to one 
year from date of issue, good only for transportation of 
thefowner, with usual tree allowance of 150 pounds bag 
gage, over iy of the following lines 

BALTIMO ND Onto RAILrRoab. (Between or} pom 
eas tof Ohio River and between Pittsburg and Kane 
Also to and trom points on Philadelphia and Re ad- 
ing Railway and ( entral Railroad of New Jersey 
bet\ ween Philadelphia and New York. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Onto RAILWAY East of and in 


cluding Huntingdon, 

JELAW ARE, LLACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 
Ene Rawroap. (East of and inc luding Jamestown 

and Su pension Bridg re 
Lenich Vaitey RAILROAD. 

-ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


. Viee» ticket 
Ject to refund « 
Lines Mileage 
yew York, 
date of purcl 
que his form o of ticket will be issued in deference to re 
ing one As " herous patrons of the lines in interest desir 
to provide pl puoe Over several lines instead of having 
ticket for ex, a mselves as at present with a separate 
Agent line they desire to use. 
above will hat principal stations of the railroads named 
informati lave these tickets on sale and give all further 
on regarding them that may be required. 


will be sold at rate of $30.00 each, sub 

$10.00 on surrender of cover to Trunk 
"tid ket Bureau, No. 143 Liberty Street, 
at a time within eighteen months from 


jin an 


stress is relieved, I would not venture in | 


(4) Many would take a | 
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to be especially so in the former, the change might 
not be unadvisable, if the sacrifice is not great. (2) 
Chicago Great Western preferred A is the safest of 
the Chicago Great Western shares in which to specu- 
late. If business continues as prosperous as it has 
been recently, thedividends will be more than earned. 

*Missouri”: (1) The copper situation is not greatly 
improved. (2) It is impossible to ascertain what 
Amalgamated is doing since it has suspended its 
customary reports. (3) There is advantage in deal- 
ing with brokers who have close connections with 
our great financial institutions, for they are able at 
times to obtain information of great value. On the 
other hand, these brokers often use their clients to 
aid i in Beemeting syndicate enterprises. 

| *M. A. ” Rutland, Vt.: (1) I do not regard 
United 2 Steel common asa safe investment. 
Four per cent. stocks selling at such low prices are 
not in the investment class. (2) The retirement of 
Steel preferred, paying seven per cent., in favor of 
bonds paying five, would leave a larger surplus, 
applicable to dividends on the common or for other 
purposes. (3) Dividends are not guaranteed. Anony- 
mous ¢ ommunications are not answered. 

‘S.,”” Swissvale, Penn.: (1) I do not think a ten 
per cent. margin is safe in such a market, no matter 
what side you are on. (2) A good short interest in 
United States Steel common is precisely what its 
friends would like to see. It would give them a 
basis for a smart rise, and they are looking for such 

‘an opportunity. (3) Chicago Great Western will 
move with the rest of the market. It had asubstan- 
tial advance during the boom period, the common 

| ranging in price last year from 22 to 35. 

.,”’ Louisville: 
St. Paul Railway is arranging to build all its loco- 
motives in its own shops is significant. Other rail- 
roads are moving in the same direction. While the 
earnings of the American Locomotive Company 
have been very heavy, it will be seen that they are 
liable to suffer if other great systems follow the ex- 
ample of the St. Paul. (2) The vepapeed sale by the 
Southern Pacific of the control of the San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass Railroad to the St. Louis and San 
Francisco will, it is said, put an end to the move- 
ment of the Texas Railroad Commission to institute 
proceedings to forfeit the charter of the San Anto- 
nio and Aransas Pass. I see no reason why the 
bonds of the latter, guaranteed as they are, princi- 
ple and interest, by the Southern Pacific, should be 
sacrificed. 


New York, May 14, 1903. 
2 e 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


_ [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’ LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
227 Fourth Avenue, New York. |] 
CORRESPONDENT writes from Yon- 
kers that he has been approached to 
join the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
to obtain its insurance benefits, and that 
he has also been solicited by an agent from 
the Prudential Insurance Company, of 
Newark, to take out a policy with the 
latter. He asks which would be my prefer- 
ence. I certainly would prefer a policy in 
an old-line company to a certificate in any 
assessment organization. A policy-holder 
old-line company knows precisely 
What his policy is to cost from year to year. 
He knows the precise nature of his contract 
and what he is to receive at the expiration 
of the period insured. He knows also that 
if he is compelled to give up his policy it has 
a fixed value. He gets something back for 
What he pays in. Membership in an assess- 
ment order leaves the member in doubt as to 


JASPER. 


the amount of the assessments that may be 
levied. As the death rate increases, the as- 
sessments increase, and it has been the uni- 
form history of assessment insurance that 
ultimately this increase becomes so heavy 
that it breaks the concern down. The mem- 
ber in an assessment organization is also 
subject to the hardships of new by-laws. 
He receives no benefit from his insurance 
certificate if, for any reason, he is compelled 
to drop it. In other words, the old-line 
company gives him a perfect contract and 
an assessment concern an imperfect and, in 
most cases, an unsatisfactory one. ‘Take 
your choice. 


“K.,”’ Wheeling, W. Va.: The Mutual Benefit is a 


| much larger company, and I should prefer it to the 


one on the Pacific coast. I think the twenty-year 
endowme nt would suit you better. 

R. S.,”’ Chicago: I doubt if your matter can 
be adjusted excepting after the plan of the com- 
pany, but the case seems to justify an appeal to the 
State insurance department. It should inform you 
if re lief in any other manner can be obtained. 

‘H.,”’ Floresville, Texas: I would certainly prefer 
the Mutual Life of New York to the smaller and 
younger Philadelphia company to which you refer. 








January, 1899, we bought for a lady stockholder in 
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(1) The announcement that the 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding 


Pure Beer 


During 1902 the saies of 
Schlitz Beer exceeded the year 
before by 132,916 barrels. 
That’s the largest increase shown 


by any brewery in the world, 


This Year We 
Want You 


We will give you a beer made 
from the best materials grown. 
We will 


cleanliness 


brew it in absolute 

We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months so it 
cannot cause biliousness. 


We will 


after it is sealed. 


sterilize every bottle 


We will 
ways, the necessary cost of our 
Yet Schlitz Beer shall 


cost you just what the common 


double, in these 
brewing. 


beer costs. Will you try it? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling 








NO POISON 


Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel 





The Blue Label Proves It. 











Stores everywhere 


BURNED IN THE 
ENAME 


ARE SAFE 


New York. 








Sold by leading House-furnishing and Dx Department 
Send for 
If substitutes are offered write us. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Boston. 





ooklet. 
Suanso IN THE 
NAMEL 


ARE SAFE} 


Chicago. 











In the end you would be much better satisfied with 
the result, and the security is unquestioned. 

“B. G. B.,” Brooklyn: The insured must share 
the risk with the insurer. That is obviously only fair 
and equitable. If death had occurred after the pay- 
ment of but a single premium the company would 
have had to pay the policy. Now that payments 
have been made in excess of the face of the policy, 


! : the insured must not forget that he has had insur- 





our Company, this cow and calf for $50.00 


Below see results to date. 






_3 ‘ean 01d Gow 


| 


7 head of cattle worth ory and the cows ; produced milk and bukter werth iene oo more. 


BEATS ANY GOLD MINE ON EARTH 
Can you make money ANY way as fast, and as sure? Double your investment every year. 


to lose. 


YEARLING YEARLING 






for a $50.00 investment. 


ance during many years, and ‘that is worth some- 
thing. .'he policies of the present day are more lib- 
eral perhaps; but your contract obligates both 
parties 





Colf 





Calf 


$350.00 


GREATEST INDUSTRY IN THE WORLD 


No chance 


We have more land than cattle; we will buy cattle for you and care for them on a percentage of the 
profits, or sell you stock in the company guaranteeing you dividends of 10%, secured by first mortage on 
all our property which you hold as security against loss, or a return of your investment at any time on a 


30 days notice. 


We sell stock only to buy breeders or to enlarge our holdings. 


Send for particulars. 


CALIFORNIA CATTLE AND LAND CO., 615 & 616.HAYWARD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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IT REMINDED HER. 
Mrs. FARMER JONES (at the zoological gardens) ‘Oh, Silas! that re- 
minds me.”’ 
Mk. FARMER JOoNES—‘ Reminds you of what ?” 
Mrs. FARMER JONES (4rushing away a tear)—‘* That we must run out 


to Princeton to-morrow and see how Henry is getting along at college.” 
Established 1823 
stablishe . 


WILSON | 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 













‘‘You’re Next’’ 

‘*No waiting here. We use Williams’ Shaving Soap. It 
pays to. Wecan do quicker and better work with it. . Our 
customers enjoy it — it makes us friends.”’ 












‘‘Next’’ time you are shaved ask your barber to use 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Sold in the form of ©} -~ing Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc. 
throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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2,000 REVOLUTIONS A MINUTE. FA N $ { 50 


Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 





A. WY BARKER CO. TROY.NY. | A Historic Event. 








MEASUREMENT 10 INCHES. DEDICATION of St. Louis World’s Fair. The NICKEL 
Throws air equal to any LINEN pARS& PLA i Road will pe ap ial ex« oie tickets trom 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD $16 electric fan. CoOL CUFFS Buffalo at one fare for round trip, good return limits, 
| complete ain se ce. Ine e of local agents, or A. 
“Saas ARE THE BEST W im? x vena D. . Poe ie Broadw , i York 
: room OF to any spigot, BUY THEM. City, or R. E. Payne, G. A., 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Are personally conducted. Run Twice a Fed by 1-16 inch Hole 
Week and make direct connections Descriptive Cireular “11” | = arms — 
at CHICAGO with all lines _free on request. — 
operating AGENTS WANTED ‘ 
DELAWARE RUBBER CO., I D Bl d Pi pl RY % 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS | uuaaueurermecte tinisvenria, va.) AMPUTe Bl0Od, PIMpics, Ss ee %» te 
. -T- Z 
Th Ss vo s ca service affords < nos — — = ——————— ? ee T tt E d A 4 J e - B, 
seme Pare 0 ace : eel the Atienth ne Cc cr, czema an cne < " %, 
Es Vecta ts the ew peutic com, GOOD INCOMES MADE eR ‘ 
second-class tickets being available. Ky selling our celebrated are permanently cured by 4 


goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
We Make Berth Reserva- commission off. 
° ° BEST and MOST c. S 
tions Through ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. : 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. \ 
e 



































B. F. HORNER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., ‘ heveland, S 

R. E. PA YN KE, General Agent, - suffalo, ! \. ° Good Teas 30c. and 35c. ye 

A. W. ECCLESTONE, D. P.A., 385 Broadway, N. Y. ihe Great American Tea Co., | 7 ‘“ 
’ 1-3¢ St,Ne rk, . 4 x 
Vesey St, NewYork, | rice 00, express paid - 
‘ ees SULPHUME_'S Pure sulphur in liquid a : VIE 4 
THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | io oer, oa oe — oo oe DRINK OF SULPHUR WATER ee 

s . . eretotore wa DOD PU ‘i 

} LIST OF THE HIGHEST considered insoluble. Sulphume when Nn O Ws 
i GRADE PIANOS taken internally, andapplied asalotion, “% " 5 ait 
will cure any skin disease. ” .) 


SULPHUME BATHS ‘°2" be taken at home, having all the advantages (and 
more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle 
of Sulphume makes ten strong sulphur baths 
SULPHUME SOAP “ the only soap in the world made with liquefied Sulphur. 
| That 1s why it is aGenuine Sulphur Soap. It stops itching 
and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 


Sohmer Building Only salesroom or bath. Prices: Perfumed soap, 25c. a cake, Unperfumed, 15c.acake. Will mail 
oO , i cs OO) : 
| Sth Ave., cor 22d St. in Greater New | trial cake upon receipt of price. 
- is the perfection of soaps for sbaving. It is 
SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP | antgp senna ther iigen. sages a 
ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 
Book 3A FREE. DR. MAYES, Huffalo, N.Y | out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and is 
soothing to the skin. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. | SULPHUME LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 











Thousands having failed else- 

Registered design of box label Write The Dr. J. L. S w nee a cured byus. | bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price, 25c. 
ee ee a a ee ee ULPHUNE BOOK FREE— you will find solid facts about the care of the 

FIREFLY PENS are made of a new Ss REE—In it you will find solid facts abo le care O 


incorrodible metal — flexible as gold. skin and blood. 


THEY GIVE CHARACTER TO BLANK BOOK All kinds kept in stock | Be sure this signature WMaAao4 is oneach package of Sulphume 














; ONE’S WRITING. and made toorderby | Preparations, otherwise it 1s not genuine. 
: MANUFACTURED BY FINDLER @ WIBEL, Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, without 
ORMISTON & GLASS, LONDON. ‘115 Nassau Street, New York. extra charge to you 
-ON “TORS TO H. M. GOVERNMENT. r Sui 
Boron gheaap al cinema SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., Suite 151 337 Broadway, New York 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St, N.Y. | fosiUspiaiuin'carn'waneteey pile uae ale Ganesan Se ae ee. eS en 
SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES. Dept. L. W., Minneapolis, Minn. ; : : ™ 








“Defender of the Rails-The New York Central.’—Uzica Herauo. 
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IF DECORATION DAY NUMBER 


. be . VISITORS TO THE TOMB OF GENERAL GRANT, RIP RSE DRIVE, NEW YORK. 
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FORTUNATE, 


CIVyIve ‘By th ty, have 
SUBURBANITI ‘(Great ! \ cyclon 
I'd Wil ted over two week . worl on it a 


Established (823. | 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHME 
PIANO 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
. in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 














Improved 


[BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“ME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 





Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
‘a GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 

ew Boston, Mass., U.S. 


THE “VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


c| 


| 


= | 

The 
gr } 
(Ore 











ASTHMA Cured to Stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 2A FREE. DR. HAYES, Ruffalo, N.Y. 


Most PERFECT 


any luck with your vegetable garden this year ?” 


blew it over into the next country before 





























“IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER WHEN 
GOOD FELLOWS GE1 LOGRTHER? 
The best pledge ot good fellow ship in 


fair weather or foul is 


Dewar’s Scotch 


| \ 


the King of Whiskies and the Whisky 
of Kings. Awarded 53 go nd pt 
) 





medals, and supplied by Royal Warrant 
to His Majesty King Edward VII, 
A COACHING PRIN 
“To the Health of the W ‘ right. 196 
Frederick CG lassuy wea reproduety 
of the original des ha rd | 
herewith, will be sent to a res 
cents in silver Printed « 
Without advertisement of a I 
framing in club house or bone Next t bh ishe 
man’s Luck,’ by BK. N. ilu won 
FREDERICK GLASSUP 
7] Iyent for ! ni Kr « 1.7 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 























Years of use has made 


Morgan & Wright Tires 


most favorably known throughout all our land. 





THEY ARE BETTER TODAY THAN EVER. 





Besides being made of the very best materials, 
their construction is conceded to be the most 
perfect of any bicycle tire on the market. 


Easiest to Ride—Easiest to Repair—and at Prices that are Right. 


Insist on having them on your wheel, and you’ll be satisfied. 


Toth ae ORGAN & WRIGHT, 


ARC GOOD TIRES 











Nineteenth Year 1884-1903 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


and Empire Theatre School 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT - - President 


A ‘Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 
private corporation by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York) in connection with Mr, Charles 
Frohman’s New York ‘Theatres and Companies. Ap 
ply to 

E. P. STEPHENSON . General Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully illus 
trated), containing all the latest news 
from famous gold camps, including 














Thunder Mountain 





For Reasons « 
of State ~~ 


A vivid little love story, beautifully illustrated; told simply but 
with appealing interest. The story is contained in a 128-page 
book which describes some of the most delightful mountain and la} 
resortsin the East. Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





Lackawanna 





Railroad 




















U. S. MINING JOURNAL, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


T : 
Sterling s 
Puncture 98 
Proot ‘lires Per Pair 
are the best made, Con- 
structed on puncture proot 
lines. No solution in them. 
Guaranteed for One Year. 
| Complete catalog of tires from $2.00 per pair up, sent 
| free. Send for our big catalog ‘‘H.’”’ Delaware Rubber 
Co., 631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRASS BAND 









PUNCTURE 
PROOF 








Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Lyon & 
Healy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
ives Band Music Instructions for 
mateur Bands. Bargains in Instru- 
ments just reduced in price, : 
LYON & HEALY, 98Adams St., Chicago. 
The World’s Largest Musie House. Sells 
___** Bverything kaowa in Husie.* 
M 0 . PH | N r Thousands having failed else- 
é where have been cured by us. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio 
Beautiful Homes. 
Tue NICKEL PLATE ROAD is selling special 
round-trip Homeseekers’ tickets on first and third Tues 
days each month to points all through the west, good 
limits returning ; also special one-way Colonists’ tickets 
to Pacific coast and intermediate points, at very low 
rates. Finest train service, including tourist sleepers. 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
See local agents, or write A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. 





| General Agent, 291 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ao) 





NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Are personally conducted. Run Twice a 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS 


We Make Berth Reserva- 


: B. F. HORNER, Gen’l Pass. Agt.,  - 
Agent, 385 Broadway, New York City, or R. E. Payne, | R. E. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, D.P.A., 385 Broadway, N.Y. 


<) BEST GROWN fa 
© 
OF Fee 











GOOD INCOMES MADE ' 
by selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
commission off, 
BEST and MOST c. | 
ECONOMICAL 3 3 

1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12¢. and 15e. 
Good Teas 30e. and 35c. 

The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St , NewYork, 

P. O. Box 289. 


END to our office for a copy 
ot report on “LITHIA 
IN AMERICAN MINERAL 
WATERS,’ by Dr, Elwyn 
Waller, formerly Professor of 
Chemistry at the School ot 
Mines, taken from the Journal 
of the AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY, vol. XII., No. 6. 
Of interest and importance 
to all drinkers of so-called 
LITHIA WATERS. 


CARL H. SCHULTZ, 


OM OS, 


a 








Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 





Telephone Connecti. n 430-444 First Av., N.Y. 








‘week and make direct connections 
at CHICAGO with all lines 
operating 


FOR MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


This tourist-car service affords a most 
comfortable journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific at the lowest possible cost, 
second-class tickets being available. 


° GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


tions Through a % 
BLAIR’S PILLS ky 
DRUGGISTS, or 294 Wiliam St, wv. PSG ll 





Cleveland, O. 


Useth Great English Remedy Na) 
ia 
PAYNE, General Agent, - Buffalo, N. Y. \ 








BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEw York CENTRAL. 









